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FOREWORD 


THE  second  in  a series  of  reviews,  Pennsylvania  1948,  is  designed  to 
record  the  principal  events  and  trends  within  this  Commonwealth  in 
the  course  of  a calendar  year.  The  favorable  reception  accorded  the 
initial  number  of  the  series,  Pennsylvania,  1947,  appears  to  justify  the 
continuance  of  this  new  venture  in  our  historical  literature.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  attempt  to  survey  the  multitudinous  activities 
and  interests  of  over  ten  million  persons  within  the  limits  of  less  than 
one  hundred  pages  will  prove  to  be  sufficiently  perceptive  and  accurate 
to  commend  its  use  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  contemporary  scene. 

The  published  survey  is  a part  of  a wider  endeavor  of  the  Historical 
Division  of  the  Commission  to  preserve  and  organize  source  materials 
of  many  types  bearing  on  the  current  history  of  the  State.  Selected 
newspaper  items,  press  releases  from  State  departments  and  bureaus, 
government  documents  and  reports  from  State  and  Federal  sources, 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland,  reports  of  several  institutes  of  business  research,  publica- 
tions of  private  and  public  agencies,  and  important  addresses  of  the 
Governor  and  other  State  officials  constitute  a file  of  useful  data  housed 
in  the  Commission  offices  in  the  State  Museum  Building.  Some  of  this 
material  is  not  readily  available  to  the  general  public  and  some  of 
it  is  of  such  an  ephemeral  nature  it  would  quickly  disappear  were  it 
not  thus  preserved.  Accumulated  over  a period  of  years  the  collection 
should  become  a major  source  of  reference  to  the  student  of  Pennsyl- 
vania affairs  and  history. 

The  annual  review  records  only  happenings  deemed  of  major  im- 
portance, hence  it  may  justly  be  criticized  for  not  being  comprehensive 
and  for  its  emphasis  upon  the  factual  and  statistical.  Interpretation 
is  at  a minimum  for  we  are  too  closely  identified  with  the  present  to 
permit  objective  evaluations  of  the  events  of  today.  The  purpose  of 
the  review  will  be  fulfilled  if  it  provides  information  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  public,  if  it  aids  those  interested  in  learning  more  of 
present-day  Pennsylvania,  and  if  it  contributes  to  an  intelligent 
citizenry. 
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Farm  machines  such  as  this  combine  of  harvester  and  thresher  are  common 

sights  on  Pennsylvania’s  farms. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURE 


General 

In  the  annals  of  agriculture  the  year  1948  will  be  remembered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer  as  one  of  abundant  harvests,  bulging  granaries, 
and  favorable  prices.  The  growing  season,  which  ranges  from  207 
days  in  Philadelphia  County  to  80  days  in  north  central  Potter  County, 
was  favored  with  nearly  ideal  weather  for  the  cultivation  of  a great 
diversity  of  crops.  As  a consequence  the  produce  harvested  from  the 
State’s  6,664,000  cultivated  acres  had  an  estimated  value  of  $836,- 
500,000,  placing  Pennsylvania  thirteenth  among  the  states  in  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  although  ranking  thirty-second  in 
extent  of  farm  acreage. 

Sharing  in  the  general  prosperity  that  characterized  the  State’s 
economy,  farmers  applied  considerable  portions  of  their  earnings  to 
the  improvement  of  their  property  and  to  the  reduction  of  farm  mort- 
gage debts.  There  was  no  noticeable  trend  toward  increasing  farm 
acreage  by  purchasing  additional  land.  Instead,  many  farmers  repaired 
and  modernized  their  buildings,  built  new  units,  expanded  storage 
facilities,  and  added  more  mechanical  aids.  Greater  use  of  electricity, 
improved  water  supply,  plumbing,  and  refrigeration  made  possible 
more  efficient  methods  of  farm  operation  and  more  comfortable  living 
conditions  for  the  farmer’s  family.  According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  the  period  between  1934  and  1948 
saw  considerable  extension  of  power  lines  into  rural  areas,  resulting 
in  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  farms  using  electrical  facilities. 

The  increased  use  of  machinery  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  growing  dependence  of  the  farmer  upon  a steady  fuel  supply  in 
order  to  maintain  food  production,  led  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Association  to  become  a partner  in  the  purchase  of  a 
Texas  oil  refinery.  Joining  with  several  other  cooperatives  and  a 
terminal  corporation,  the  Pennsylvania  group  invested  one  and  a half 
million  dollars  in  the  formation  of  Petrol  Refining,  Incorporated, 
which  acquired  title  to  a refinery,  a topping  plant,  and  three  oil 
tankers.  At  full  capacity,  it  was  estimated  that  30,000  barrels  of  fuel 
will  be  refined  daily. 
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This  epochal  step  of  a Pennsylvania  farm  cooperative  society  acquir- 
ing production  and  shipping  facilities  was  an  effort  to  achieve  com- 
plete control  of  a fuel  supply  from  source  to  farm  machine.  Due  to 
greater  use  of  power  equipment,  installation  of  oil  burners  in  farm 
homes  and  buildings,  and  increased  use  of  the  automobile,  the  farm 
demand  for  petroleum  products  increased  approximately  25  percent 
over  the  year.  Coincident  with  the  enlarged  demand  more  stringent 
fuel  allocations  were  placed  upon  the  Cooperative  by  its  usual  sup- 
pliers. This  conjunction  of  circumstances  prompted  the  managers  to 
make  the  Coop’s  members  partners  in  the  new  enterprise  designed  to 
assure  them  of  ample  fuel  and  power  to  keep  the  wheels  of  farm 
machinery  turning. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways. 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  rural  farm-to-market  roads  are  part  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  highway  program. 
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Land  Values 

Farm  real  estate  values  reached  new  high  levels  during  1948  with 
farms  worth  77  percent  more  than  in  the  period  1935-1939.  On  March 
1,  the  index  figure  of  farm  values  stood  at  154,  eleven  points  over 
the  1947  figure  and  88  percent  above  the  1935  level.  A sale  believed 
to  have  established  a new  record  in  farm  land  value  was  the  transfer  of 
sixty  acres  of  Lancaster  County  land  that  sold  for  $995  an  acre;  in 
1900  it  had  cost  $132.50  an  acre.  The  seller  described  it  as  a choice 
spot  of  the  "Garden  County,” — "As  level  as  a cherry  pie  and  you 
won’t  find  a rock  in  it.” 

Buyers  of  farm  property  paid  cash  for  about  40  percent  of  their 
purchases  and  financed  the  balance.  Farm  mortgage  debts  that  had 
declined  during  the  war  years  began  to  rise  in  1946,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1948  they  amounted  to  $124,622,000.  This  represented  an 
eight  percent  increase  compared  with  a 12.2  percent  advance  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  year  of  highest  mortgage  indebtedness  was  1932 
when  Pennsylvania  farmers  owed  a total  of  $184,498,000. 

The  volume  of  sales  of  farm  property  declined  during  the  year  as 
owners  of  profitable  farms  were  not  inclined  to  sell  even  at  the  pre- 
vailing inflated  prices,  and  prospective  buyers  were  reluctant  to  pay 
such  high  figures.  Agricultural  economists  cautioned  buyers  that  the 
prospects  for  net  farm  income  during  the  next  few  years  are  not  as 
promising  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  several  years.  Persons 
with  limited  capital  were  advised  to  rent  farms  and  to  purchase  live- 
stock and  equipment  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  burdensome  realty 
indebtedness  resulting  from  a decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products. 
That  the  decline  had  set  in  was  evident  as  the  year  drew  to  a close. 

Crop  Yields  and  Prices 

The  lower  prices  received  by  farmers  for  grain,  potatoes,  and  most 
fruits,  resulted  in  a drop  in  the  estimated  aggregate  value  of  all 
principal  field  and  fruit  crops.  The  tentative  figure  was  set  at 
$322,198,000,  seven  percent  below  the  1947  crop  value  of  $347,958,000. 
Tonnage  production  of  field  crops  was  up  one  percent,  but  an  eighteen 
percent  decrease  in  the  fruit  crop  resulted  in  a total  tonnage  net  gain 
of  only  about  one-half  of  one  percent.  The  acreage  of  field  crops 
harvested  exceeded  that  of  1947  by  one  percent. 

For  the  second  successive  year  the  value  of  the  principal  vegetables 
grown  for  the  fresh  market  showed  a decline.  The  eleven  leading 
truck  crops  had  an  estimated  worth  of  $9,836,000,  four  percent  below 
the  1947  value;  acreage  remained  virtually  unchanged  at  36,180  acres. 
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The  five  principal  vegetables  grown  for  canning  and  freezing  were 
valued  at  $7,842,000,  a drop  of  $1,426,000  below  the  preceding  year. 
The  acreage  for  growing  vegetables  for  processing  was  49,000  acres 
compared  with  63,000  acres  in  1947.  Combining  the  two  categories 
of  vegetables,  fresh  and  processed,  the  growers  produced  crops  worth 
$17,678,000  compared  with  $19,474,000  in  1947. 

Among  the  truck  crops  celery  ranked  as  the  most  valuable  per  acre 
at  $815,  considerably  lower  than  the  1947  figure  of  $991.11.  Straw- 
berries and  cucumbers  were  the  second  and  third  most  valuable  crops 
per  acre.  The  decline  in  acreage  of  vegetables  for  processing  was 
due,  in  part,  to  the  failure  of  growers  and  canners  to  agree  on  con- 
tract prices  in  advance  of  the  season. 

Corn  retained  its  place  as  "king”  of  the  field  crops  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania. An  excellent  growing  season  yielded  a bumper  crop  of 
65,379,000  bushels  worth  $111,144,000.  The  average  harvest  for  each 
of  the  1,406,000  acres  in  corn  was  461/2  bushels,  an  increased  yield  of 
four  bushels  per  acre  over  1947.  The  value  per  bushel  declined  fifty- 
six  cents  from  $2.26  to  $1.70  with  a proportionate  decline  in  the  value 
per  acre  from  $96.05  to  $79.05. 

The  hay  crop  ranked  second  in  value  at  $66,885,000  from  a yield 
of  3,430,000  tons  cut  from  2,348,000  acres.  Farmers  reduced  the  number 
of  acres  in  hay  by  89,000  acres  with  a consequent  drop  in  production 
of  221,000  tons.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  a little  below  one  and 
a half  tons,  but  the  value  per  ton  rose  $2.00,  from  $17.50  to  $19.50. 

Wheat  was  third  in  value  with  a harvest  of  18,345,000  bushels  grown 
on  966,000  acres,  for  a total  crop  valued  at  $39,461,000.  Although  an 
additional  37,000  acres  were  harvested  in  1948  the  yield  per  acre 
dropped  from  24  bushels  to  19  bushels  and  total  production  fell  off 
nearly  four  million  bushels;  value  per  bushel  declined  seventeen  cents, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was  $12,266,000  lower  than  the  1947 
crop.  The  price  of  bread  and  other  wheat  products  did  not  reflect 
the  overall  drop  in  wheat  values. 

The  production  and  value  of  other  leading  crops  were  estimated 
December  1 as  follows: 


Cro/>  Froduction  Average  Price  Value 


Potatoes  19,425,000  bu.  $1.65  $52,051,000 

Oats  29,146,000  bu.  .90  26,231,000 

Tobacco  63,505,000  lb.  .30  19,444,000 

Apples  4,520,000  bu.  2.00  9,040,000 

Barley  . . .3,933,000  bu.  1.40  5,506,000 

Peaches  2,182.000  bu.  2.30  5,019,000 

Buckwheat  2,3.32,000  bu.  1.25  2,915,000 

Rye  232.000  bu. 170 394,000 
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Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  buckwheat  and  tobacco  leaf  producer 
in  the  country  and  was  excelled  in  its  potato  crop  by  only  six  states. 
Yield  per  acre  of  buckwheat  was  22  bushels,  and  the  average  for 
potatoes  was  185  bushels,  a new  all-time  record.  Pennsylvania  soil 
also  yielded  2,600  pounds  of  green  peas  an  acre,  the  highest  average  of 
all  states  and  a repetition  of  a similar  achievement  in  1946.  With  an 
average  yield  of  1,600  pounds  an  acre,  tobacco  retained  its  position 
as  the  field  crop  of  highest  value  per  acre  at  $489-77;  second  in  this 
category  was  potatoes  at  $305.25. 

The  year  was  not  a good  one  for  Pennsylvania  s fruit  growers. 
Peaches  and  grapes  yielded  better  than  average,  but  freezing  tempera- 
tures and  poor  pollination  weather  during  blossom  time  reduced  the 
apple  crop  to  4,520,000  bushels,  about  one-third  less  than  the  1947 
harvest  of  6,612,000  bushels.  This  drop  placed  the  State  sixth  in  apple 
production  instead  of  its  usual  position  as  fourth.  Apples  sold  at 
$2.00  a bushel,  giving  the  1948  crop  a total  value  of  about  $9,040,000 
compared  with  the  previous  year’s  $12,563,000. 

The  honey  crop  was  a record  one  of  7,482,000  pounds,  with  an 
average  yield  of  43  pounds  for  each  colony  of  bees.  The  value  of  the 
crop  was  $1,654,000,  a figure  $400,000  below  the  value  of  the  1947 
crop  due  to  a 25  percent  drop  in  the  price  of  honey. 

Dairy,  Livestock,  and  Poultry  Industries 

The  increased  consumption  of  milk  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur- 
poses made  the  dairy  industry  one  of  the  key  contributors  to  the 
State’s  prosperity.  Milk  produced  amounted  to  5,476,000,000  pounds, 
and  with  dealer  and  consumer  prices  fixed  at  their  highest  level  by 
the  State  Milk  Control  Commission,  dairy  farmers  received  a total 
cash  income  of  $277,322,000.  The  value  of  milch  cows  and  heifers 
numbering  one  million  head,  January  1,  1949,  was  estimated  at  the 
record  figure  of  $233,000,000.  The  price  of  milch  cows  advanced  from 
$215  to  $234  per  head  during  the  year,  paralleled  by  increases  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  milk  from  $5.55  to  $5.65  a hundredweight.  The 
retail  price  per  quart  ranged  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  cents  but 
butter  dropped  from  its  ninety-cent  level  to  seventy  cents  a pound. 

The  increases  in  minimum  milk  prices  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  aroused  protest  from  consumer  and  civic 
organizations  and  from  labor  and  retail  grocers’  groups.  Created  in 
1933  to  protect  dairy  farmers  against  cheap  milk  shipped  in  from 
western  sources,  and  to  assure  them  a fair  return  for  their  product, 
this  body  was  criticized  in  1948  for  fixing  prices  on  a basis  of  com- 
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petition  rather  than  on  the  costs  of  production  and  delivery.  The 
Commission  took  the  position  that  the  increases  it  approved  were 
necessary  to  keep  milk  from  leaving  Pennsylvania  and  being  shipped 
to  the  New  York  marketing  area 'where  producers  could  get  up  to 
sixty-five  cents  more  a hundredweight,  consequently  Pennsylvania 
dairy  farmers  and  dealers  had  to  receive  more  to  prevent  a shortage  of 
milk  within  the  State. 

Meat  production  in  the  State,  as  reflected  by  slaughtering  records, 
dropped  nearly  8OV2  million  pounds  live  weight,  from  1,496,800,000 
to  1,416,000,000  pounds.  The  major  decreases  were  in  the  numbers  of 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  slaughtered.  The  most  appreciable  drop 
in  livestock  prices  was  on  hogs  which  had  sold  in  January  for  $27.20 
a hundredweight,  to  $22.90  in  December.  Beef  cattle,  veal  calves, 
sheep  and  lambs  brought  increased  prices  during  the  year.  Cattle  and 
calves  being  fattened  commercially  for  slaughtering  on  Pennsylvania 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A farmer  surveys  the  rich  dairying  country  near  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  County. 
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farms  at  the  end  of  the  year  increased  to  88,000  head;  a four  percent 
rise  above  1947. 

The  annuah  inventory  of  livestock  and  poultry  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  year  showed  that  this  element  of  Pennsylvania’s  farm  industry  had 
a valuation  of  $401,564,000,  an  increased  value  of  thirteen  percent 
above  the  1947  inventory.  All  cattle  numbered  1,755,000  head  and 
were  worth  $310,635,000;  milch  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
over  totaled  one  million  for  a value  of  $233,000,000;  hogs  numbered 
718,000  worth  $25,345,000,  and  sheep  228,000  valued  at  $3,420,000. 
Horses  continued  to  decline  in  numbers  reaching  130,000  and  valued 
at  $9,360,000.  Horses  and  hogs  were  the  only  two  classes  of  livestock 
to  decline  in  value  per  head. 

The  progress  of  mechanization  of  farms  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
increased  number  of  trucks,  tractors  and  automobiles  since  1940.  In 
that  year  there  were  39,000  trucks,  55,000  tractors,  and  158,000  auto- 
mobiles; in  1945,  the  last  census  available,  there  were  in  use  56,271 
trucks,  92,638  tractors,  and  165,166  automobiles. 

The  earlier  record  of  3,046,000,000  eggs  produced  by  Pennsylvania 
farm  flocks  in  1947  was  increased  by  50  million  in  1948.  By  the  dozen, 
eggs  varied  in  price  from  6l  cents  to  64  cents  betw'een  January  and 
December.  An  estimated  24,100,000  chickens  worth  550,128,000  com- 
prised the  State’s  flock  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Over  the  year  chickens 
had  increased  two  percent  in  numbers  and  nearly  58  million  in 
aggregate  value,  advancing  the  State  from  sixth  to  third  place  as  a 
chicken  producer. 

At  the  first  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest  held  in  mid-summer  at 
Coatesville,  a Berks  County  raiser  was  paid  the  astronomical  price  of 
55.50  a pound  for  a dozen  Cornish-White  Rock  crosses.  Totalling  4812 
pounds,  the  twelve  13-week-old  blood-and-feather  dressed  chickens 
brought  their  owner  $266,  a price  believed  to  be  the  highest  ever 
paid  for  chickens. 

The  inventory  of  turkeys  was  also  higher  by  a ten  percent  increase 
in  numbers  to  166,000,  and  valued  at  $1,444,000. 

Farm  Income  and  Expenditures 

Agricultural  statisticians  tentatively  fixed  the  cash  income  for  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  at  over  5836  million,  an  amount  $62  million  above 
the  previous  year’s  income.  On  December  15  the  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  Pennsylvania  farmers  for  principal  agricultural  products 
had  reached  298,  four  points  below  the  all-time  high  of  302  attained 
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in  September.  As  of  December  15  the  index  of  prices  received  for  crops 
was  228,  and  for  livestock  321.  Index  numbers  are  based  on  the  figure 
of  100  for  the  1909-1914  period.  In  some  major  commodities  the  trend 
of  prices  was  downward  at  the  end  of  1948,  but  prices  the  farmer  had 
to  pay  for  labor,  machinery,  taxes  and  interest  trended  upward. 
Analysts  of  the  farm  economy  pointed  out  that  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  cost  rates  increased  an  average  of  fourteen  percent 
for  machinery,  labor,  fertilizer  and  land,  but  that  the  increase  in  prices 
received  for  farm  products  rose  only  seven  percent.  The  index  of 
prices  farmers  pay  for  goods  and  services  stood  at  247  on  November  15. 
The  consequence  was  a drop  of  a few  points  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer’s  dollar  which,  in  mid-December,  stood  at  $1.20. 

The  table  below  shows  comparative  prices  of  a number  of  farm 
commodities  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  year. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 


January 

15,  1948 

December 

15,  1948 

Wheat 

$2.80 

hu. 

$2.12 

bu. 

Corn 

2.49 

bu. 

1.38 

bu. 

Oats 

1.21 

bu. 

.84 

bu. 

Barley 

1.92 

bu. 

1.33 

bu. 

Rye  

2.17 

bu. 

1.61 

bu. 

Buckwheat 

1.98 

bu. 

1.08 

bu. 

Potatoes 

1.85 

bu. 

1.60 

bu. 

Apples 

2.60 

hu. 

2.95 

bu. 

Hay 

18.50 

ton 

19.60 

ton 

Hogs  

27.20 

cwt. 

22.70 

cwt. 

Beef  Cattle  

21.50 

cwt. 

22.30 

cwt. 

Veal  Calves  

78.00 

cwt. 

27.50 

cwt. 

Sheep  

8.20 

cwt. 

9.80 

cwt. 

Lambs  

27.00 

cwt. 

22.70 

cwt. 

Milch  Cows 

21  5.00 

head 

234.00 

head 

(ihickens  

.554 

lb. 

.360 

Ib. 

Turkeys 

. , .474 

lb. 

.580 

lb. 

Milk,  Wholesale 

5.55 

cwt. 

5.80 

cwt. 

Milk,  Retail 

.199 

qt. 

.215 

qt. 

Butter  

.84 

lb. 

.70 

lb. 

Eggs  

.614 

doz. 

.636  doz. 

Under  the  Federal  Government’s  price  support  program  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  are  assured  minimum  prices  for  a number  of  farm 
products  for  the  next  two  years.  Regardless  of  how  low  the  market 
might  fall  the  farmers  are  guaranteed  ninety  percent  of  the  average 
price  received  during  the  1910-1914  period  for  corn,  wheat,  hogs, 
chickens,  eggs,  milk  and  milk  products.  For  tobacco  and  potatoes  the 
base  period  was  1919-1929.  The  fixing  of  commodity  loan  rates  on 
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wheat  virtually  established  a support  price  of  $2.40  a bushel.  In  effect, 
this  principle  of  placing  a floor  under  farm  prices  is  comparable  to  the 
minimum  wage  standards  accorded  labor. 

Cost  of  food  production  was  affected  by  an  eight  percent  rise  in 
wages  paid  to  hired  workers  during  1948.  Wages  of  workers  engaged 
by  the  day,  without  board  or  room,  rose  from  $5.30  to  $5.70,  and  the 
average  monthly  wage  with  room  and  board  advanced  from  $80  to 
$90.  Weekly  wages  without  room  and  board  rose  from  $30.25  to 
$32.50  during  the  year. 

Farm  employment  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  December  totaled 
395,000  family  workers  and  93,000  hired  workers.  The  farmer  put  in 
a work  day  averaging  11.2  hours,  and  the  hired  hand  averaged  9.3 
hours. 

Conservation  and  Agricultural  Education 

The  task  of  conserving  Pennsylvania’s  fertile  topsoil  and  of  reclaim- 
ing exhausted  land  for  productive  use  made  progress  in  1948.  Under 
conservation  laws  of  1937  and  1945  the  farmers  of  21  county  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  cooperated  with  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  mak- 
ing soil  tests,  contour  strip  cropping,  planning  diversion  terraces, 
planting  trees,  and  constructing  farm  ponds. 

These  and  other  restorative  measures  were  applied  en  masse  to 
several  worn-out  farms  in  Carbon  and  Westmoreland  counties  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  in  Chester  County  by  State  and  local  conservation 
officials.  Within  48  hours  the  farmlands  received  a "face  lifting”  that 
utilized  the  labor  of  150  men,  $150,000  worth  of  machinery  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  trees  and  other  supplies. 
The  demonstrations  attracted  many  interested  observers  who  were 
impressed  by  the  conservation  methods  that  rejuvenated  marginal, 
eroded  areas  into  potentially  rich  and  productive  farms.  The  number 
of  requests  made  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  for  information  and  technical  assistance  exceeded 
all  earlier  years.  Another  auspicious  portent  in  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion was  the  gain  in  the  number  of  farms  participating  in  the  Exten- 
sion’s erosion  control  program,  which  rose  from  4,781  to  5,456  within 
the  year.  Some  8,500  acres  of  land  valued  at  half  a million  dollars 
were  reclaimed  by  the  draining  of  wet  and  swampy  areas.  In  a sum- 
mary of  its  work  since  1945,  when  the  State  soil  conservation  act  was 
adopted,  the  Pennsylvania  Soil  Conservation  Commission  reported  re- 
quests from  over  8,000  farmers  for  assistance  in  conservation  matters; 
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from  1945  through  1948  it  had  prepared  conservation  plans  for  5,098 
farms  covering  596,055  acres  of  farm  land. 

Teaching  the  best  methods  of  modern  farming  was  also  a function 
of  the  260  high  schools  within  the  State  that  offered  courses  in  agricul- 
ture. A survey  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  where  teachers 
are  trained  for  this  work,  showed  that  there  was  a shortage  of  teachers 
in  this  field,  for  a number  of  schools  that  included  agriculture  in  the 
curriculum  could  not  find  qualified  persons  to  teach  it.  Many  young 
people  studying  agriculture  were  enrolled  in  the  farm  youth  organiza- 
tion, the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  The  more  informal  training 
offered  boys  and  girls  on  how  to  raise  crops,  feed  livestock,  care  for 
poultry,  make  clothes  and  prepare  meals,  attracted  a record  member- 
ship of  23,800  Pennsylvania  farm  youth  in  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Coincident  with  the  observation  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  the 
National  Farm  School  and  Junior  College  at  Doylestown,  Bucks 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  livestock  parade  is  a featured  event  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
held  annually  in  Harrisburg. 
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County,  became  an  accredited  four-year  college  authorized  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  Under  its  new 
status  the  school  henceforth  will  be  known  as  the  National  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Fairs  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

The  custom  of  holding  agricultural  fairs  that  began  in  1809  with  a 
cattle  show  at  Bush  Hill  in  Philadelphia  observed  its  139th  season  by 
breaking  all  records  in  attendance,  cash  receipts  and  premium  pay- 
ments. At  one  hundred  county  and  community  fairs  there  was  a total 
attendance  of  over  four  million  persons  who  paid  admissions  reaching 
nearly  $780,000.  Total  receipts  were  over  two  million  dollars,  and 
prize  money  amounted  to  $198,000.  The  fairs  attracting  the  largest 
numbers  were  the  Allegheny  County  Free  Fair  at  Pittsburgh,  Reading 
Fair,  the  Interstate  Fair  at  York,  the  Allentown  Fair,  and  the  Blooms- 
burg  Fair. 

Climaxing  the  fair  season  was  the  33rd  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
held  at  the  Farm  Show  Building  in  Harrisburg  from  January  10th  to 
l4th,  1949.  An  estimated  record  number  of  580,000  persons  saw  the 
1,500  head  of  livestock,  the  300  commercial  exhibits,  and  thousands  of 
other  items  on  display.  Premiums  offered  amounted  to  $52,000. 
Featured  events  included  the  livestock  parade,  the  talent  festival,  horse- 
manship and  dog-training  exhibitions  by  the  State  Police,  log-sawing 
and  horse-pulling  contests.  Visiting  delegations  from  other  states  and 
nations  expressed  praise  and  astonishment  at  the  exhibits  reflecting 
the  agricultural  resources  and  riches  of  what  they  thought  to  be  an 
almost  wholly  industrial  state. 

Agricultural  Addenda 

In  a program  designed  to  ease  the  demand  for  scarce  foods  and  to 
move  surplus  stocks  of  others,  well-fed  Pennsylvania  Germans  of 
Lancaster  and  York  counties  were  instructed  in  how  to  eat  cheaply 
and  well  by  menus  and  recipes  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This,  said  Congressman  Chester  H.  Gross — a "Dutchman” 
— "Is  as  ridiculous  as  telling  Ted  Williams  how  to  bat.” 

Pennsylvania  has  more  retail  markets  where  farmers  make  direct 
sales  to  consumers  than  any  other  state.  Out  of  a national  total  of 
291  retail  outlets,  84  are  in  this  State,  three  of  them  dating  from  1787, 
1790,  and  1800  respectively.  The  oldest  wholesale  market  in  the  State 
was  established  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1810  and  is  still  in  operation. 

The  largest  cattle  market  east  of  Chicago  is  at  Lancaster. 
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Chester  and  Delaware  counties  grow  more  than  half  of  the  nation’s 
supply  of  mushrooms. 

There  is  a monument  to  an  apple — the  York  Imperial — on  a farm 
in  York  County. 

Pennsylvania  exceeds  4l  other  states  in  percentage  of  farms  operated 
by  owners. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  thirteenth  in  income  from  all  agricultural 
products.  Pennsylvania  has  the  second  largest  rural  population  of  all 
the  states,  and  its  agricultural  industry  represents  a larger  capital 
investment  than  either  mining  or  the  manufacture  of  primary  metals. 

Leading  all  other  states,  Pennsylvania  was  first  in  the  production 
of  mushrooms,  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  buckwheat,  spinach,  producer- 
retailed  milk,  and  nursery-grown  Christmas  trees. 

Ice  cream,  Philadelphia  cream  cheese,  sausage,  and  scrapple  are 
processed  in  greater  quantities  in  this  State  than  elsewhere. 

The  largest  apple  processing  plant,  grape  juice  plant,  package  ice 
cream  plant,  and  farm  show  building,  in  the  world,  are  all  located 
in  the  Keystone  State. 

In  1948  State  and  Federal  agents  of  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  Industry 
completed  spraying  by  airplane  more  than  250,000  acres  with  DDT 
which  virtually  wiped  out  the  highly  destructive  gypsy  moth  cater- 
pillar in  the  Luzerne-Lackawanna  area. 


II 


STREAM  AND  FOREST 
CONSERVATION 


Clean  Streams 

The  stupendous  project  of  ridding  Pennsylvania’s  streams  and  rivers 
of  the  accumulated  pollution  of  many  decades  is  regarded  as  the  most 
complex  sanitation  program  ever  undertaken.  Confronted  by  a 
dwindling  water  supply  in  the  face  of  increasing  population  and  ex- 
panding industry,  initial  steps  were  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1945  to  forestall  an  impending  water  shortage  and  to 
return  the  waterways  to  their  early  purity.  With  each  Pennsylvanian 
using  an  estimated  fifty  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  a day,  plus 
the  greater  consumption  of  water  by  industries,  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  State’s  streams  was  calculated  to  be  thirty  to  seventy  percent  less 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  and  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board,  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  conserving  water  resources,  preventing  further  pollution, 
and  dredging  out  the  accumulated  wastes  of  many  years.  To  complete 
the  task  it  was  anticipated  that  many  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
asked  of  the  1949  General  Assembly  to  supplement  the  $15  million 
previously  appropriated. 

The  meandering  courses  of  waterways  across  state  boundaries  has 
long  made  it  apparent  that  a comprehensive  approach  to  ending  stream 
pollution  would  have  to  be  on  a regional  or  inter-state  basis.  To  this 
end  Pennsylvania  joined  with  seven  neighboring  states  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Compact,  an  agreement  calling  for 
cooperative  action  to  control  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  into  the  streams  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  Affected  by  the 
purification  project  is  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles  containing  a 
population  of  over  twenty  million  people,  and  140  cities  of  over  ten 
thousand  persons  each. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  commission  created  by  the  agreement  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  and  Youghiogheny  rivers 
and  Mahoning  Creek,  and  their  inter-state  tributaries. 
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Efforts  to  have  the  Ohio  River  Valley  states  cooperate  date  back  to 
the  severe  droughts  of  the  1930’s  when  the  progressively  polluted  con- 
dition of  the  Ohio  River  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
health  authorities.  Untreated,  raw  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  were 
being  discharged  into  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  source  of 
water  for  six  million  persons  in  the  municipalities  on  the  watershed. 
Federal  assistance  to  these  municipalities  was  made  available  by  the 
Barkley-Taft  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which  created  a fund  for 
loans  to  communities  for  the  establishment  of  sewage-disposal  plants. 
The  bill,  adopted  about  the  same  time  the  Ohio  Valley  Compact  be- 
came effective,  also  provided  for  the  construction  of  a stream  sanitation 
laboratory  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  the  heavily  industrialized  Pittsburgh  area  the  Allegheny  County 
Sanitary  Authority  made  preliminary  plans  to  finance  an  $82  million 
project  for  treating  the  wastes  of  102  municipalities  and  many  indus- 


Coiirtcsy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Woodland  streams  such  as  Clark's  Creek  in  Dauphin  County  are  sources 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  water  supply. 
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trial  establishments.  Mines  within  the  district  and  elsewhere  in  the 
State  were  also  being  inspected  for  the  discharge  of  acid  wastes  into 
streams;  abandoned  mines  were  being  sealed  on  the  average  of  twenty 
a month.  A study  of  acid  mine  drainage  was  undertaken  by  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh,  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  Mining  companies  found  that  coal  valued  at  SIO  million  an- 
nually could  be  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  desilting  basins. 

The  immediate  major  task  was  the  cleaning  of  the  Schuylkill  River, 
a stream  that  supplies  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses.  Communities 
and  industries  along  its  banks  constructed,  or  were  planning  to  install, 
sewage  and  other  waste  disposal  facilities.  The  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board  ordered  that  all  such  facilities  had  to  be  completed  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951.  The  accumulated  culm  and  filth  of  a hundred  years,  how- 
ever, required  large-scale  dredging  operations  that  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated total  of  S48  million  for  cleaning  105  miles  of  the  river  from 
upper  Berks  County  to  its  mouth.  The  State  began  its  task  of  river 
rehabilitation  as  far  as  Norristown,  below  which  U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
have  jurisdiction,  by  removing  a number  of  old  dams  and  beginning 
dredging  operations;  this  resulted  in  the  removal  of  one  million  cubic 
yards  of  culm  by  the  end  of  the  year.  About  SlO  million  were  spent 
on  the  project  with  an  estimated  $25  millions  more  in  State  funds 
needed  before  completion.  The  recovery  and  sale  of  fine  anthracite 
coal  from  the  impounding  basins  built  to  receive  the  culm  will  ulti- 
mately aid  in  financing  the  operations.  A process  was  also  devised 
whereby  the  "pickling”  liquor  wastes  of  steel  mills  can  be  converted 
into  pigments,  abrasives,  and  agricultural  sprays. 

In  order  to  measure  the  quality  of  water  in  the  streams  under  the 
clean-streams  program  the  State  engaged  the  services  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  to  conduct  an  experimental  sur- 
vey to  learn  the  degree  to  which  waterways  can  support  biological  life. 
This  supplemental  method  of  measuring  stream  water  quality  will 
help  determine  the  degree  of  pollution  abatement  necessary  to  meet 
State  requirements,  for  the  types  of  living  organisms  found  will  serve 
as  indicators  of  the  purity  of  the  water. 

Progress  was  also  made  toward  cleaning  up  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  That  this  was  urgently  necessary  was  evident  by  the  threat  of 
owners  of  vessels  to  discontinue  their  use  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
because  of  corrosion  to  their  vessels  by  river  wastes;  residents  of  Phil- 
adelphia found  it  impossible  to  drink  the  foul-tasting  water  that  came 
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from  their  spigots  during  the  closing  week  of  the  year.  City,  State, 
and  New  Jersey  investigators  who  engaged  in  an  intensive  search  for 
the  sources  of  pollution  cited  a Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey  firm  for 
unusually  heavy  discharges  of  phenolic  compounds.  Meanwhile  the 
City  Water  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  put  emergency  measures  into 
operation  to  make  the  water  more  palatable. 

Philadelphia  had  two  vast  sewage  treatment  works  under  construc- 
tion and  a third  in  the  planning  stage  during  the  year.  When  finished 
they  will  end  the  discharge  of  sewage  pollution  from  city  sources 
into  the  port  district  from  both  upstream  and  downstream.  The  in- 
stallation of  a waste  treatment  plant  by  one  major  river-front  concern 
halted  pollution  equivalent  to  that  caused  by  a city  of  four  million 
people.  Other  communities  and  many  industries  on  both  banks  of  the 
Delaware  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, were  taking  similar  steps  to  restore  it  to  its  original  purity. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
The  discharge  from  a dredge  cleaning  the  Schuylkill  River  is  disposing  of  the 
accumulated  pollution  of  many  decades. 
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Integrating  these  various  efforts  to  develop  the  river’s  natural  re- 
sources was  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
In  addition  to  the  problem  of  ending  pollution,  the  Commission,  at 
its  1948  annual  meeting  at  Mount  Pocono,  considered  the  related  activi- 
ties of  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  and  the  creation  of  a tri-state  water 
supply  project  that  would  eventually  serve  Philadelphia  and  a number 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  communities.  Delegates  to  the  meeting 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  Delaware-Lehigh  Experimental  Forest 
Station  along  Pennsylvania  route  115  near  Long  Pond.  Here  the  State 
conducts  tree  planting  experiments  and  investigates  the  relationships 
between  water  conservation  and  forest  cover. 

Flood  Control 

Pennsylvania’s  topography  and  river  courses  make  it  periodically 
vulnerable  to  floods  that  cause  property  damage,  soil  washing,  loss  of 
life,  and  endanger  navigation.  Efforts  to  conserve  the  State’s  water, 
forest,  and  soil  resources  are  minimized  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
flood  control  installations  to  check  the  rampages  of  its  major  rivers 
and  streams.  Rain  and  melting  snows  in  March  made  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna and  Allegheny  rivers  surge  over  their  banks  causing  con- 
siderable damage  at  Warren,  Meadville,  Bradford,  Titusville,  and  Oil 
City.  A state  of  emergency  was  declared  as  waters  flooded  several  com- 
munities. 

Federal  assistance  for  the  improvement  and  construction  of  a num- 
ber of  river  projects  in  western  Pennsylvania  was  given  the  State  by 
an  appropriation  of  over  $12  million.  Of  this  mount  nearly  $8  million 
was  allocated  for  the  erection  of  the  huge  Conemaugh  dam  near  Salts- 
burg  in  Indiana  County.  These  funds  also  enabled  work  to  go  forward 
on  the  Monongahela  River  at  Braddock,  East  Branch,  Clarion  River 
reservoir,  Punxsutawney  dikes  and  channel  improvement,  Johnstown 
flood  control,  Youghiogheny  River  reservoir,  Loyalhanna  Creek  dam, 
and  the  Latrobe  flood  protection  project.  Other  projects  in  varying 
stages  of  completion  were  at  York,  Sunbury,  Williamsport  and  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

f 

In  the  planning  and  testing  stage  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  a large 
dam  across  the  upper  Lehigh  River  near  Wilkes-Barre.  Estimated  to 
cost  $15  million,  it  would  furnish  protection  against  floods  for  the 
cities  of  Easton,  Bethlehem  and  Allentown  and  other  communities  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  War  Department  Engineers  continued  their 
study  of  the  West  and  North  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
their  tributaries  to  determine  measures  necessary  to  check  floods  on 
this  sprawling  river  system. 


mj'i 
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Counselled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Flood  Control  Commission,  created 
by  the  1947  General  Assembly,  the  State  advanced  its  own  $10  million 
flood  control  and  recreation  program.  Initially,  six  recreation  and 
control  dams  were  designated  for  construction,  four  of  which  are  on 
Little  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming  County,  Shawnee  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River  in  Bedford  County,  Ricketts  Glen  State  Park  in  Luzerne  County, 
and  Raccoon  Creek  in  Allegheny  County.  Dams  built  at  some  of  the 
sites  will  harness  great  quantities  of  water  in  the  flood  season;  at  others 
the  chief  purpose  is  to  create  artificial  lakes  for  swimming,  boating, 
and  fishing. 

A safety  measure  currently  in  effect  is  a two-way  radio  communica- 
tion system  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  flood  and  weather 
information  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  Extension  of  this  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  river  basins,  with  Philadelphia 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


Seedlings  grown  at  the  State’s  forest  nurseries  will  be  planted  to  check 
erosion  and  prevent  floods. 
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and  Pittsburgh  to  serve  as  communications  centers,  was  underway  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Forest  Conservation 

An  allied  approach  to  assure  an  adequate  pure  water  supply  to  the 
ten  and  a half  million  Pennsylvanians  is  that  of  reforestation.  To  re- 
tain moisture,  prevent  erosion  and  the  washing  away  of  top  soil,  about 
twelve  million  seedlings  were  planted  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
State  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  This  program  of  tree 
planting  insures  a timber  supply  for  future  years  and  wdll  also  tend  to 
check  the  rapid  run-off  of  water  that  intensifies  the  danger  of  floods. 
Not  only  denuded  hillsides  but  the  shores  of  streams,  unsightly  spoil 
banks  from  strip  mine  operations,  and  other  waste  and  submarginal 
lands  were  replanted. 

More  than  eighty  operators  of  strip  mines  attended  a Strip  Mine 
Planting  School  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mineral  Producers’  Association.  Here  they 
learned  the  best  methods  of  reclaiming  spoil  banks,  required  of  them 
by  Pennsylvania  law. 

To  accelerate  the  work  of  reforestation  State  foresters  engaged  in  a 
seed  collecting  campaign  and  later  planted  some  6,500  pounds  of  seeds. 
State  nurseries  were  enlarged  and  more  stringent  regulations  governed 
the  cutting  of  timber  in  State  forests.  The  State  Bureau  of  Forests, 
under  the  Farm  Forest  Program,  encouraged  and  aided  farm  owners 
of  woodlands  to  develop  and  utili2e  their  timber  resources  wisely. 

Among  the  lesser  known  uses  of  the  State’s  forests  is  the  fact  that 
36  communities  with  a total  population  of  171,000  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  water  supply.  And  in  the  State  forests  of  Potter  County 
nine  wells  producing  natural  gas  yielded  a return  of  $117,000  to  the 
Commonwealth  from  leases  covering  only  a five-day  period  of  opera- 
tion. 

Prospects  of  a revived  lumber  industry  comparable  to  what  it  was 
in  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  seen  in  several 
recent  operations.  From  Franklin  County  24  logs  of  white  oak  were 
sent  to  Belgium  for  processing  into  veneer;  funds  for  their  purchase 
by  Belgium  came  from  the  European  Recovery  Plan.  In  Lancaster 
County  over  a million  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  from  a private  tract 
where  trees  to  be  felled  were  selected  by  State  foresters.  Most  of  the 
lumber  was  destined  for  use  in  housing  projects  in  nearby  areas. 

Needed  assistance  for  the  conserving  and  development  of  forest 
resources  was  requested  from  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Conservation  Committee  through  a delegation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania congressmen  who  sought  increased  appropriations.  If  forth- 
coming, the  funds  would  be  applied  to  the  cutting  and  marketing  of 
timber,  the  construction  of  forest  roads  to  make  timber  accessible  to 
market,  for  developing  wildlife  resources,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  forest  research  centers. 

The  Commonwealth  sought  also  to  acquire  the  22,000  acre  tract  of 
the  United  States  Military  Reservation  at  Tobyhanna  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  by  submitting  a priority  claim  for  its  purchase  to  the  War 
Assets  Administration.  Adjacent  to  a 39,000  acre  tract  owned  by  the 
State  Game  Commission,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  was 
interested  in  Tobyhanna’s  potentialities  as  a State  recreational  park. 
If  acquired,  it  was  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  would 
establish  a branch  of  its  forestry  school  in  the  area. 

The  year  was  the  best  in  the  35-year  period  of  organized  prevention 
and  control  of  forest  fires.  Of  the  State’s  total  of  over  15  million  for- 
ested acres,  privately  and  publicly  owned,  12,706  acres  were  burned  by 
the  842  fires  reported,  most  of  which  occurred  during  the  spring  sea- 
son. In  1947  there  were  1,483  forest  fires  that  destroyed  51,800  acres. 
To  combat  the  menace  of  fires  the  State  has  150  fire  observation  towers 
linked  by  short  wave  radio,  60  forest  fire  inspectors,  3,500  wardens 
paid  only  when  on  duty,  and  40,000  volunteer  fire  fighters. 

W'ildlife  and  Hunting 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  continued  the  expansion  of  its 
cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  with  the  goal  of  including  a half 
million  acres  of  protected  hunting  land  within  easy  reach  of  town 
and  city  dwellers.  This  is  a project  whereby  the  Commission  seeks  to 
improve  small-game  hunting  in  agricultural  areas  adjacent  to  heavily 
populated  communities,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  protection  to 
the  landowner’s  property  and  livestock.  Provisions  are  also  made  for 
re-stocking  the  areas  with  small  game  and  furnishing  food  and  cover. 
At  the  opening  of  the  fall  hunting  season  agreements  had  been  made 
to  cover  400,000  acres  on  over  5,000  farms.  Insufficient  funds  retarded 
further  extension  of  the  program  but  some  help  was  foreseen  from  a 
contemplated  increase  in  hunting  license  fees  in  1949.  Some  aid  came 
from  funds  allocated  to  the  State  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act. 

To  assure  the  State  of  qualified  game  protectors  and  conservation  offi- 
cers the  Game  Commission  maintains  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County.  Begun  in  the  mid-1930’s. 
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this  is  the  first  school  of  its  kind  where  a full  year  of  study  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  game  propagation,  soil  conservation,  selective  tree 
cutting,  the  use  of  small  firearms,  and  allied  subjects,  constitute  the 
curriculum.  The  1948  student  enrolment  of  twenty-seven  men,  in- 
cluding two  from  the  state  of  Washington,  were  too  few  in  number 
to  fill  the  growing  demand  for  game  and  conservation  agents. 

To  supply  ample  game  for  hunting,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission raised  71,000  ringneck  pheasants,  38,000  bobwhite  quail  and 
2,400  wild  turkeys  on  its  four  game  farms,  and  later  released  them  in 
game  coverts  throughout  the  State.  Additional  ringnecks,  quail,  and 
cottontail  rabbits  were  purchased  and  released.  Considerable  game 
was  also  transferred  from  "no  hunting”  areas  to  sections  where  public 
hunting  is  permitted. 

Based  on  the  number  of  licenses  issued  for  the  1947-1948  hunting 
season,  Pennsylvania  led  all  other  states  in  furnishing  sport  for  nim- 
rods.  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reported  847,559 
licenses  sold  in  this  State,  which  gave  it  first  place  among  the  "big 
ten”  hunting  states. 

Hunters’  reports  made  to  the  Game  Commission  showed  a total  of 
33,608  antlered  deer  killed;  1948  was  a closed  season  on  does  and 
young  bucks,  which  resulted  in  the  total  kill  of  all  deer  being  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  1947  kill.  Bears  killed  numbered  388,  many 
less  than  the  record  figure  of  569  in  1947.  The  illegal  slaughter  of 
about  4,500  deer  and  100  bear  cubs  was  a matter  of  concern  for  game 
wardens  and  sportsmen.  Pheasants,  woodchucks,  rabbits,  and  squirrels 
were  abundant,  and  the  elusive  wild  turkey  was  somewhat  more 
plentiful.  In  terms  of  weight,  all  game  killed  equalled  5,571  tons 
compared  with  7,896  tons  the  previous  year.  Pennsylvania’s  almost 
extinct  beaver  population  has  been  sufficiently  re-propagated  to  permit 
the  trapping  of  over  2,900  of  these  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  in 
1948. 

The  number  of  hunting  casualties  was  slightly  less  with  23  fatal  and 
4l8  non-fatal  accidents;  1947  had  29  fatal  and  426  non-fatal  accidents. 
The  1948  rate  averaged  one  fatal  accident  for  every  37,645  licenses, 
and  one  non-fatal  accident  for  every  2,071  licenses.  In  the  ten-year 
period  from  1939  through  1948,  fatal  accidents  occurred  on  the  aver- 
age of  30.7  yearly,  and  non-fatal  accidents  327.5.  Game  Commission 
officials  confirmed  what  investigations  have  repeatedly  shown,  that  the 
wearing  of  an  ample  red  patch  on  hunting  garb  is  an  excellent  aid  in 
preventing  hunting  accidents. 


Ill 


INDUSTRY  AND  BUSINESS 


Pennsylvania’s  Economy 

The  prediction  that  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  and  general  business 
activity  would  continue  its  expansive,  intensified  tempo  during  1948 
was  confirmed  by  a year-end  summary  that  recorded  new  peaks  in  em- 
ployment, payrolls,  profits,  additional  industries,  and  in  retail  trade. 
Persons  gainfully  employed  numbered  over  four  million,  payrolls  rose 
over  38  percent,  from  less  than  three  billion  to  over  four  billion 
dollars,  new  establishments  of  all  types  commencing  operations  totalled 
about  16,000,  and  retail  trade  was  six  to  eight  percent  above  1947. 
The  State’s  total  income  for  1948  was  estimated  at  $15,126,000,000. 
Though  more  appropriate  under  vital  statistics,  it  might  be  noted  here 
that  since  1940  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  risen  ap- 
proximately seven  percent,  bringing  the  present  number  of  residents 
to  over  10,550,000  persons. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  has 
had  the  lowest  increase  of  any  state  in  state  taxes  between  1941  and 
1947,  and  its  per  capita  tax  and  debt  position  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  country.  Other  factors  that  favored  its  economic  growth  were  the 
decline  in  industrial  disputes,  its  favorable  location  adjacent  to  the 
best  markets,  its  transportation  facilities,  including  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  across  the  State,  and  the  raw  materials  and  processes  supply- 
ing items  for  which  great  demand  continues — steel,  coal,  electrical 
equipment,  and  railroad  cars. 

A study  made  by  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  for  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  revealed  that  this  State  continues  to 
retain  its  place  as  the  nation’s  second  most  important  manufacturing 
state,  and  noted  that  its  industrial  expansion  is  above  the  national 
average.  The  rate  of  industrial  growth  in  the  1940’s,  however,  was 
slower  than  during  the  pre-depression  years  of  the  late  twenties.  The 
Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  wartime  Federal  controls,  in 
part,  contributed  to  the  retarding  of  economic  advancement,  and,  com- 
pared with  some  other  states,  Pennsylvania  had  not  received  a propor- 
tionate share  of  Federal  aid  in  developing  such  production  facilities  as 
irrigation  dams  and  electric  power  projects.  Although  its  economy 
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has  continued  to  expand,  its  rate  of  growth  is  less  than  that  of  the 
nation  as  a whole  as  a consequence  of  these  and  other  influences.  Per 
capita  income  payments  increased  steadily  between  1932  and  1945,  but 
the  ratio  of  per  capita  income  payments  in  Pennsylvania  to  per  capita 
income  payments  in  the  United  States  as  a whole,  fell  from  113  percent 
in  1932  to  102.4  percent  in  1948;  Pennsylvania’s  per  capita  income  for 
1948  was  $1,444.  As  noted  under  luco/ne  and  Wages,  another  analysis 
by  a Federal  source  indicated  that  in  1947  Pennsylvania  was  the  only 
one  of  the  larger  states  on  the  eastern  seaboard  to  show  an  increase  in 
its  share  of  the  national  income,  the  first  instance  of  gain  in  many 
years,  with  total  income  payments  rising  from  7.43  to  7.60  percent  of 
the  national  total. 


Scott  Paper  Company  Mill,  Chester.  Except  for  the  war  years  1943  and  1944 
industrial  activity  was  at  the  highest  level  on  record  in  1948. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Industrial  Production 

Excluding  the  war  years  of  19-43  and  1944,  industrial  activity  in  1948 
was  at  the  highest  level  on  record,  and  the  index  figure,  based  on  coal 
production,  employee  hours  in  manufacturing,  and  industrial  power 
sales,  reached  190,  five  percent  over  1947.  The  second  quarter  of  the 
year  was  the  busiest  period  but  a tapering  off  was  evident  as  1948 
drew  to  a close.  General  business,  measured  by  bank  debits,  factory 
payrolls,  and  industrial  power  sales  reached  268,  another  record  level, 
and  twelve  percent  over  1947.  The  value  of  all  mined  and  manufac- 
tured products  in  Pennsylvania  in  1948  was  estimated  to  be  818,587, 
677,000,  an  increase  in  value  of  over  two  billion  dollars  above  1947. 

Selected  Business  Figures 

Anthracite  Coal — Production  was  57,036,000  net  tons,  a little  be- 
low 1947  and  considerably  below  1946  production. 

Bituminous  Coal — 132,000,000  net  tons  were  mined,  nine  percent 
under  the  previous  year. 

Carloadings — Freight  shipments  originating  in  the  State  reached 
239,699,843  tons,  which  approximated  14  percent  of  the 
nation’s  carloadings.  Tonnage  fell  off  about  10  million  tons 
from  1947.  For  the  nation  the  tonnage  decline  was  26  million 
tons. 

Electricity  Production — For  public  use  the  electric  power  industry 
increased  its  output  by  approximately  eleven  percent. 

Industrial  Power  Sales — Power  sales  continued  to  break  records 
with  an  increase  of  nine  percent  for  the  year. 

Building  Operations — Contracts  awarded  in  the  State  approxi- 
mated $764,127,000,  a gain  of  38  percent  over  1947,  the  highest 
on  record  and  exceeding  the  national  average. 

Crude  Petroleum — About  12,700,000  barrels  was  the  estimated 
output  and  varied  little  from  the  previous  year. 

New  Car  and  Truck  Sales — 320,000  cars  and  trucks  were  sold,  the 
greatest  number  since  1941  and  thirteen  percent  over  1947. 
Demand  continued  strong  except  for  higher  priced  models. 

Steel  Production — Output  in  the  Pittsburgh-Youngstown  area 
reached  35,577,000  tons,  three  percent  above  1947  and  an- 
other peacetime  record. 

Telephones — Many  new  installations  were  made  putting  into 
operation  ten  percent  more  telephones  than  in  1947. 

Life  Insurance  Sales — Sales  fell  by  about  two  percent  with  total 
sales  approximately  $1,102,390,000. 

Retail  Sales — An  estimated  increase  of  six  to  eight  percent 
occurred  in  retail  sales.  For  the  first  ten  months  retail  trade 
was  brisk  but  fell  off  in  November  and  December. 
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Bank  Debits — Prosperity  and  high  prices  boosted  bank  debits  six- 
teen percent  over  1947  and  the  highest  on  records 


Business  Expansion 

The  growth  of  industry  and  utilities  in  the  Philadelphia  area  was 
highlighted  by  the  allocation  of  large  sums  of  money  for  moderniza- 
tion, new  buildings  and  new  equipment.  Listed  below  are  a few  of  the 
major  companies  and  the  sums  set  aside  by  each  for  such  purposes: 


Atlantic  Refining  Company  $20,000,000 

Sun  Oil  Company  20,000,000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 75,206,000 

Reading  Company  7,825,000 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  72,000,000 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company  47,000,000 


The  American  Stores  Company,  with  sales  up  six  percent,  con- 
tinued improvement  of  its  warehouse  facilities  and  retail  outlets,  and 
Food  Fair  Stores  had  the  biggest  construction  year  in  its  history  with 
the  opening  of  twelve  new  supermarkets. 

The  industrial  establishment  of  western  Pennsylvania  was  augmented 
by  fifty  new  industries  locating  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  princi- 
pal products  turned  out  by  the  new  or  branch  firms,  were  steel,  coal, 
chemicals,  and  electrical  equipment.  An  influencing  factor  promoting 
the  moving  of  industries  into  the  region  was  the  new  F.O.B.  pricing 
policy  whereby  the  customer  pays  the  freight  charges;  with  the  jump 
in  transportation  rates  a number  of  companies  found  it  advisable 
to  locate  closer  to  the  sources  of  the  basic  materials  they  needed.  A 
skilled  labor  supply  and  proximity  to  markets  were  further  con- 
siderations bringing  about  heavier  industrial  concentration.  Among 
the  newcomers,  and  the  older  concerns  adding  new  installations  in  the 
area  were: 


General  Motors  Corporation 
Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Company 
Continental  Can  Company 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 
Borg-Warner  Corporation 
Crucible  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh  Consolidated  Coal 
Company 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company 


Ambridge  and  Clairton 

McKeesport 

Irwin 

New  Castle 
Ellwood  City 
Midland 

Library 

East  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


^ George  L.  Leffler,  Pennsylvania  Business  Survey,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  January,  1949. 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  built  a three-and-a-half-million 
dollar  experimental  laboratory  at  Bruceton.  Here,  and  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation  Coal  Company’s  pilot  plant  at  Library,  research 
was  carried  on  in  developing  coal  into  gas,  oil,  gasoline,  and  other 
liquid  fuels  of  high  heat  content.  If  the  new  processes  are  com- 
mercially feasible  a new  synthetic  liquid  fuel  industry  will  blossom 
close  to  the  sources  of  its  raw  materials,  in  which  event  the  Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation  Coal  Company  announced  it  would  build  a §120 
million  plant  to  produce  the  new  fuels  and  also  coal  tar  derivatives 
needed  in  the  chemical  and  plastic  industries.  Demands  for  increased 
industrial  power  led  the  Duquesne  Light  Company  to  engage  in  a 
§56  million  expansion  program.  The  West  Penn  Power  Company 
erected  several  new  generating  stations  and  planned  several  more  that 
will  total  about  S36  million.  At  Warren  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Company  dedicated  the  first  unit  of  a new  $12  million  70,000-kilowatt 
station.  Northward  at  Erie,  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company  observed 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  completing  a $7  million  construction  pro- 
gram begun  in  1945.  The  tendency'  to  decentralize  industry  also  aided 
the  growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  industrial  areas  of  interior  Penn- 
sylvania where  good  transportation  facilities  and  labor  supply  were 
available.  Included  among  these  were  Scranton,  Pottsville,  Greens- 
burg,  Erie,  Chester,  Norristown,  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Reading. 

Earnings  of  Industry 

Pennsylvania’s  record  production  yielded  high  earnings  which  made 
possible  enlarged  payrolls,  new'  and  improved  units,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  extra  dividends  by  many  companies.  The  table  below  lists  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  firms,  or  companies  with  major  branches  in 
this  State,  and  shows  their  net  incomes  for  the  year  compared  with  net 
incomes  for  1947: 

COMPANY  NET  INCOME 


1948  1947 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  $3,167,741  $2,651,331 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  32,748,900  27,771,144 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  52,656,351  48,806,417 

Budd  Company 9,329,864  4,086,253 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  3,496,000  2,650,000 

Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Company  21,316,340  13,833,006 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  129,552,424  127,098,148 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  90,347,560  51,088,375 
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An  analysis  of  business  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  year  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  sounded  a cautionary  note 
regarding  the  anticipation  of  the  continued  ascent  of  earnings  in  1949. 
Businessmen  with  high  inventories,  high  priced  plants  and  equipment, 
high  bank  loans,  and  others  with  highly  capitalized  farms  and  high 
home  mortgages,  detected  the  first  symptoms  of  a deflationary  trend 
that  caused  some  apprehension.  Buyers  were  now  asking  "How  much” 
and  not  "How  soon”;  retail  trade  dropped  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year;  here  and  there  hours  were  shortened  and  layoffs  were  reported 
more  frequently.  Lower  prices  on  a number  of  commodities  con- 
vinced some  people  that  the  inflationary  winds  that  had  blown  steadily 
since  1945  were  abating  into  doldrums.  Expenditures  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  showed  signs  of  leveling  off,  and  residential  construc- 
tion had  lost  some  of  its  buoyancy. 

Offsetting  the  possibility  of  a sharp  downward  drop  were  the  high 
personal  incomes  of  both  the  rural  and  urban  population  that  per- 
mitted continued  consumer  spending.  Some  industries,  public  utilities, 
common  carriers,  and  petroleum  refineries,  would  have  to  maintain 
their  improvement  and  expansion  programs  if  they  wished  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  their  products  and  services.  National  defense  require- 
ments, the  European  Recovery  Program,  national  price  supports,  and 
the  broadening  functions  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
would  necessitate  the  outlay  of  huge  sums  from  public  funds  and 
simultaneously  give  employment  to  many  persons.  Supporting  these 
indications  that  business  activity  would  be  stabilized  at  high  levels 
for  1949  was  the  continued  existence  of  a great  backlog  of  consumer 
demands  for  goods  of  many  types. 

Mineral  Industries  and  Natural  Gas 

The  diversion  of  essential  steel  from  its  customary  channels  of  trade 
into  a "gray  market”  where  it  was  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  consti- 
tuted a major  problem  for  steel  producers  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states.  One  step  taken  to  combat  it  was  the  filing  of  several  law  suits 
by  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  against  a Detroit  firm 
and  several  individuals,  charging  them  with  making  illegal  offers  to 
sell  Jones  and  Laughlin  steel  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company  at  $75  a 
ton  when  the  published  mill  price  was  $36.  The  company  charged  the 
defendants  with  violating  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which  forbids 
price  discrimination,  and  it  asked  for  $100,000  damages.  The  Federal 
judge  hearing  the  case  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  steel  industry 
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ihould  "clean  house”  by  investigating  and  ferreting  out  those  who 
were  hampering  the  free  marketing  of  its  product. 

Later  in  the  year  a Congressional  committee  investigating  question- 
able trade  practices  estimated  that  over  ten  percent  of  the  nation’s 
steel  supply  was  going  into  the  "gray  market”  where  it  brought  prices 
running  200  percent  above  established  industrial  prices.  Manufac- 
turers, steel  fabricators,  and  scrap  dealers  were  criticized  for  failure 
to  "police”  themselves.  The  committee  recommended  that  tax  benefits 
be  given  those  who  would  reopen  idle  steel-making  facilities  in  an 
effort  to  ease  the  acute  shortage. 

United  States  Senator  Edward  Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Steel,  announced  an  in- 
quiry into  the  sales  records  and  distribution  methods  of  the  country’s 
steelmakers,  with  the  aim  of  making  steel  available  to  small  businesses 
desperately  in  need  of  it.  A questionnaire  sent  to  the  entire  industry, 
supplementing  the  probings  of  a few  committee  investigators,  was 
expected  to  produce  the  needed  data  that  would  help  eliminate  the 
inequities  in  steel  supply  and  distribution. 

In  a speech  delivered  to  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, Governor  James  H.  Duff  counseled  a "discipline  of  moderation” 
for  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
combatting  a collapse  from  inflation.  Price  reductions,  cessation  of 
higher  wage  demands,  and  farm  prices  nearer  to  parity  level,  were 
stressed  as  the  alternatives  to  further  government  controls  and  regu- 
lation. The  Chief  Executive  took  the  steel  industry  to  task  for  price 
increases  and  the  CIO  Steelworker  Union  for  a new  wage  demand  as 
actions  contrary  to  public  opinion  and  welfare  in  a time  of  crisis. 

Reaction  was  varied  among  leaders  of  Pennsylvania’s  steel  industry 
to  the  change  from  a basing  point  system  of  pricing  to  the  F.O.B. 
method  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Some  believed  it 
would  draw  fabricators  and  other  users  closer  to  the  center  of  the  steel 
industry  in  order  to  save  shipping  costs;  the  addition  of  many  new 
steel-using  plants  during  1948  seemed  to  support  this  opinion.  Others, 
however,  believed  that  when  the  demand  for  steel  approached  normal, 
and  consumers  were  no  longer  willing  to  pay  the  current  high  prices, 
then  the  steel  mills  would  have  to  contract  sales  areas  to  limits  within 
which  there  would  be  transportation  advantages.  This  group  favored 
legislation  that  would  permit  producers  to  absorb  freight  charges  in 
order  to  be  able  to  compete  for  business  anywhere. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

Blast  furnace  and  stoves  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

A peacetime  record  of  production  was  achieved  by  Pennsylvania’s  steel  industry  in  1948. 
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After  several  years  of  record  output,  Pennsylvania’s  bituminous  coal 
industry  experienced  a decline  that  closed  a number  of  mines,  shortened 
the  work  week,  and  reduced  wages.  High  quality  coal  and  coal  from 
"captive”  mines  used  in  the  making  of  steel,  continued  in  demand, 
but  warm  weather,  the  ending  of  the  export  of  large  quantities  of 
coal  to  Europe,  the  adoption  of  other  types  of  fuel,  and  smoke  control 
regulations  in  some  areas,  brought  production  down  to  peacetime  levels. 
Strip  mining  operations  that  produce  marginal  and  poor  quality  coal 
were  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the  slump. 

Cold  weather  and  a shortage  of  fuel  oil  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year  emphasized  the  need  for  supplemental  types  of  fuel  in 
some  parts  of  the  State.  Philadelphia’s  efforts  to  obtain  a supply  of 
natural  gas  were  partially  rewarded  in  March  when  a daily  flow  of 

4.300.000  cubic  feet  over  a five-week  period  was  allocated  the  Phila- 
delphia Gas  Works  Company  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
When  combined  with  manufactured  gas,  it  was  estimated  a saving  of 

43.000  gallons  of  oil  daily  would  be  possible.  The  emergency  also 
prompted  a number  of  Pittsburgh  industries  to  make  test  drills  on 
or  near  their  properties  in  search  of  a natural  gas  supply.  In  many 
instances  gas  was  found,  and  while  insufficient  for  all  needs,  it  serviced 
some  operations  where  a small  continuous  supply  was  imperative. 
Future  supplies  of  natural  gas  seemed  assured  for  industrial  and 
domestic  use  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  where  natural  gas  com- 
panies made  agreements  with  out-of-state  producers  that  will  bring 
in  many  more  millions  of  cubic  feet  daily.  Late  in  the  year,  however, 
a decision  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  threatened  to  divert  the 
projected  new  supply  to  other  states;  this  move  was  protested  by  gas 
companies  of  Pittsburgh  and  by  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence  who  claimed 
the  diversion  of  the  vitally  needed  fuel  would  seriously  impair  the 
industrial  and  economic  life  of  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

Utilities 

The  costs  of  vital  public  services  of  all  types  furnished  by  utility 
companies  figured  more  heavily  in  family  and  business  budgets  as 
increased  rates  were  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  Over  a year’s  time  the  public’s  utility  bill  for  water, 
electric,  telephone,  telegraph,  gas  and  steam  services  rose  over  $17 
million;  decreases  ordered  by  the  Commission  amounted  to  nearly 
$621,000.  Rates  and  fares  for  bus,  taxi  and  trolley  transportation, 
were  raised  to  permit  additional  revenue  of  $4  million  in  order  to 
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meet  persistently  advancing  costs  of  operation.  No  decreases  in  trans- 
portation charges  were  ordered  by  the  Commission. 

Accidents  occurring  in  the  various  types  of  public  utilities  resulted 
in  471  deaths.  The  largest  number  of  fatalities,  220,  arose  from  rail- 
road accidents,  although  only  one  passenger  was  killed  in  steam  rail- 
road accidents.  Street  railways  in  the  State  had  3,837  accidents  that 
caused  71  deaths;  69  persons  lost  their  lives  in  accidents  involving 
motor  transportation  carriers.  Electric  companies  reported  78  deaths, 
and  gas  companies  31.  Telephone  and  telegraph  companies  reported 
only  one  death,  and  water  companies  none. 

A function  of  the  Public  Utility  Commission  about  which  there  is 
little  public  knowledge  is  the  adjustment  of  complaints  brought  be- 
fore it  concerning  the  extension  and  correction  of  various  types  of 
public  services,  and  charges  for  such  services.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  year  the  Commission  satisfactorily  settled  nearly  a thousand  com- 
plaints of  this  nature,  the  majority  of  them  relating  to  natural  and 
manufactured  gas,  electric,  telephone  and  water  service. 

Several  decisions  made  by  the  Commission  relating  to  transportation 
in  Philadelphia  evoked  considerable  criticism.  One  ruling  denied 
certificates  to  a number  of  petitioners  who  sought  permission  to  operate 
independent  taxicabs  in  the  city  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  would 
be  inimical  to  the  Public  interest  and  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  a coordinated  cab  service. 

Following  a grant  of  higher  wages  to  its  employees,  the  Philadel- 
phia Transportation  Company  sought  and  obtained  approval  to  raise 
trolley  and  bus  fares.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
to  have  the  decision  set  aside  by  court  action  failed  when  the  State 
Supreme  Court  declared  itself  powerless  to  interfere  with  rates  that 
have  been  approved  by  the  Public  Utility  Commission.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  dispute  was  before  the  State  Superior  Court  where  the 
Commission  was  being  charged  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  with  de- 
priving it  of  its  constitutional  rights  for  not  giving  a sixty-day  notice 
of  the  change  in  rates  as  required  by  law.  Upon  notice  that  the  trans- 
portation company  would  request  a second  increase  in  fares,  a proposal 
was  made  to  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  that  the  City  purchase  the 
entire  transit  system  for  an  estimated  $87  million. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  requested  a sixteen 
percent  rise  in  rates  in  order  to  assure  needed  additional  revenue  of 
$25  million;  on  the  average,  residence  monthly  phone  charges  would 
be  77  cents  more,  and  business  charges  would  rise  $4.02.  This  petition 
was  protested  by  numerous  business  organizations  and  individuals. 
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and  a six-month  stay  of  the  proposed  new  rates  was  ordered  to  permit 
a full  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  petitioner’s  claims. 

One  of  the  State’s  large  holding  companies,  the  $250  million  Phila- 
delphia Company,  was  ordered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  dispose  of  its  interests  in  gas  utilities  and  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Company.  This  company  has  been  in  reorganization  under 
bankruptcy  laws  for  ten  years.  Of  its  many  properties  in  western 
Pennsylvania  it  was  permitted  to  retain  operating  control  of  only  the 
Duquesne  Light  Company  under  the  SEC’s  interpretation  of  the 
Eederal  holding  company  act  of  1935.  Counsel  for  the  Philadelphia 
Company  filed  petitions  against  the  order  for  dissolution  and  implied 
that  litigation  might  be  carried  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Of  interest  to  Pennsylvanians  was  the  contested  appointment  of 
Thomas  Buchanan,  a former  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utility  Commission,  to  the  Eederal  Power  Commission.  Over  a period 
of  many  months  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  in 
which  Buchanan’s  fitness  for  the  position  w'as  challenged  by  repre- 
sentatives of  utility  associations  and  by  Senator  Edward  Martin;  Senator 
Erancis  S.  Myers,  some  farm  organizations,  and  several  Pennsylvania 
judges  supported  the  nomination.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  alleged  lack  of 
"a  judicial  mind”  and  tendency  to  prejudge  cases  against  petitioning 
utility  companies,  were  cited  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  Federal  post. 
His  defenders  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in 
the  field  of  public  utility  regulation  who  placed  the  public  interest 
foremost.  Confirmation  by  the  Senate  was  pending  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Ports  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Erie 

The  port  of  Philadelphia  regained  its  traditional  position  as  the 
nation’s  second  busiest  seaport  by  replacing  Baltimore  which  had  held 
that  position  in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  for  1947.  All  of  the 
major  ports  experienced  a drop  in  foreign  tonnage  from  the  earlier 
year;  Philadelphia’s  volume  fell  from  19,644,100  to  16,962,250  tons, 
while  New  York,  the  leading  port,  declined  from  29,017,800  to 
26,123,300  tons.  In  total  waterborne  commerce  of  all  types,  the  port 
area  of  Philadelphia  handled  approximately  fifty  million  tons  of  cargo, 
a tonnage  estimated  to  be  fifty  percent  of  its  potential  capacity.  On 
the  average  there  were  170  sailings  monthly  which  furnished  over 
twelve  million  dollars  annually  in  longshoremen’s  wages,  and  increased 
the  total  income  of  the  area  by  about  $100  million. 
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Planning  a vast  improvement  in  port  facilities  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Commission  directed  an  engineering  firm  to  study  the  port’s 
needs  with  respect  to  more  bridges,  tunnels,  a belt  line  railroad,  a 
pier  terminal,  and  a rail-truck  freight  terminal.  The  engineers  sub- 
mitted a report  recommending  a bridge  over  the  Delaware  River  link- 
ing south  Philadelphia  and  Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  purchase  of  the 
Burlington-Bristol  and  Tacony-Palmyra  bridges,  leasing  and  modern- 
izing piers  in  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  erecting  a motor  truck 
terminal,  and  a rapid-transit  system  between  Philadelphia  and  southern 
New  Jersey.  All  of  the  proposed  facilities  would  cost  about  $91 
million.  Counties  fronting  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  would  comprise  the  Delaware  River  Port  District  and 
would  be  administered  by  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Commission.  To 
attract  new  commerce  the  immediate  creation  of  a publicity  and  pro- 
motional agency  was  suggested.  Interest  in  the  expansion  and  im- 


Courtcsy  Philadelphia  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Perries. 

An  aerial  view  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  nation’s  second  busiest  seaport. 
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provement  of  the  State’s  major  port  was  also  evident  in  steps  taken 
to  have  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  in  its  1949  session  create 
a Philadelphia  Port  Authority. 

River  vessels  on  the  Ohio,  Allegheny,  and  Monongahela  rivers  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  carried  a total  tonnage  estimated  at  35,366,000 
tons,  approximately  three  million  tons  below  the  1947  volume. 

The  volume  of  lake  shipping  passing  through  the  port  of  Erie 
during  1947,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  rose 
to  7,592,015  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,620,000  tons  over  1946.  Major 
commodities  carried  by  lake  vessels  consisted  of  grain,  coal,  iron  ore, 
sand,  oil,  limestone,  pulpwood,  gasoline,  and  fish.  During  the  past 
decade  Erie’s  year  of  greatest  port  activity  was  1942  when  it  handled 
over  ten  million  tons  of  cargo. 


IV 


THE  WORKER  AND  WAGES 


Employment 

The  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  Pennsylvania  during 
1948  reached  4,410,200,  the  greatest  employment  record  ever  attained 


in  the  State.  This  was  the  third  consecutive  year  of  rising  employ- 
ment, surpassing  the  1947  figure  by  57,500.  Employment  in  manufac- 
turing was  22,000  less  than  the  previous  year,  but  non-manufacturing 
enterprises  added  nearly  80,000  to  payrolls. 

The  pattern  of  employment  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  two 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

December, 

December, 

1947 

1948 

Manufacturing 

Iron  and  Steel 

362,800 

372,100 

Textile  and  Apparel 

281,900 

260,200 

Other  Manufacturing  Industries 

883,500 

873,900 

Total 

1,528,200 

1,506,200 

Non-Manufacturing 

Agriculture 

172,600 

197,900 

Mining 

195,600 

189,600 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

343,000 

352,300 

Construction 

138,300 

140,400 

Government 

349,900 

359,800 

Trade 

672,200 

682,000 

Other  Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

952,900 

982,000 

Total  

2,824,500 

2,904,000 

Grand  Total,  All  Industries 

4,352,700 

4,410,200 

A continuing  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  accounted  for  an 
additional  10,000  workers  in  this  basic  industry  which  exceeded  all , 
peacetime  years  in  its  production  for  1948.  Buying  of  consumers’ 
goods  slackened  somewhat,  contributing  to  the  decrease  in  these 
lines,  particularly  in  textiles  and  apparel.  More  people  were  at  work 
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in  agriculture,  transportation,  trade,  service,  and  government,  but  a 
mild  winter  and  competition  from  other  types  of  fuel  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  employment  in  the  mining  industry  where  6,000  fewer 
men  were  working  in  mid-December. 

In  the  four  years  following  the  close  of  World  War  II  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  61,000  business  establishments  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  about  16,000  began  operations  in  1948.  These  figures  are  based 
upon  records  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Compensation,  which  also  indicate  that  there  was  a total  of  190,000 
business  concerns  covered  by  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
during  the  year,  about  fifty  percent  more  than  at  the  close  of  1944. 
The  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  regions  were  the  scenes  of  much  of 
the  expanding  industrial  activity  but  substantial  growth  was  also 
evident  in  Scranton,  Pottsville,  Greensburg,  Erie,  Hatboro,  Chester, 
Norristown,  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Reading.  This  expansion  was 
reflected  in  employment  figures  which  were  twenty  percent  higher  in 
1948  than  1946,  and  also  in  payrolls  which  rose  over  38  percent  from 
nearly  three  billion  to  over  four  billion  dollars  during  these  years. 
With  a few  doubtful  exceptions,  it  was  believed  that  all  branches  of 
production,  manufacture,  merchandising  and  service  lines  could  main- 
tain the  high  employment  levels  well  into  1949. 

More  than  267,235  persons  used  the  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Employment  Service  in  obtaining  jobs.  Included  among  them 
were  10,607  handicapped  persons  and  85,001  veterans.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  reported  that  all  but  42,000  of  Pennsylvania’s  one  million 
veterans  were  employed  by  the  fall  of  the  year.  This  number  of  place- 
ments by  the  State  Employment  Service  exceeded  1947  by  nearly  7,500. 
Over  the  year  the  average  number  of  unemployed  persons  was  250,000, 
a figure  greatly  augmented  by  an  estimated  184,000  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  years  who  finished  school  in  June.  Of 
all  persons  seeking  work,  over  forty  percent  of  them  were  in  the  age 
bracket  of  16  to  24  years,  a disproportionate  ratio  caused  by  many 
employers  demanding  high  school  graduates  with  some  specific  train- 
ing and  preferably  with  some  previous  employment  experience.  The 
table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  distribution  of  workers  under 
25  years  of  age  in  this  State  during  the  spring  of  1948. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  young  people 
looking  for  employment  would  find  most  opportunities  in  manufac- 
turing, trade,  and  service  activities. 
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WORKERS  UNDER  25  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Industry 


Construction  20,000  2.4 

Manufacturing  306,000  36.8 

Transportation  and  Communication  66,000  7.9 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  138,000  16.6 

Service  Workers  99,000  11.9 

Agriculture  35,000  4.2 

Other  Industries  71,000  8.5 

Self  - Employed  and  Unpaid  Family 
Workers  97,000  11.7 


832,000  100.0 


Number  Per  Cent 


Income  and  Wages 

In  1948  production  workers  in  Pennsylvania  factories  numbered 
1,106,000,  29  percent  more  than  in  the  peacetime  year  of  1939;  weekly 
they  took  home  an  aggregate  payroll  of  $59,300,000.  For  a little  less 
than  forty  hours  work  the  factory  employee  received  an  average  pay 
of  $51.24,  which  was  a weekly  increase  of  $3.63  above  the  1947  wage 
of  $47.61.  Over  the  year  wage  rates  rose  three  to  thirteen  percent  in 
nearly  all  major  groups  of  industries,  the  larger  advances  occurring  in 
the  heavy  industries. 

On  a nation-wide  basis  wage  gains  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  three  years  following  the  war  totalled  43  percent.  Gross  average 
hourly  earnings  rose  33  percent,  but,  according  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  this  was  absorbed  by  the  rising  prices  for  nearly 
everything  the  consumer  had  to  buy;  the  consumers’  price  index  for 
urban  families  of  moderate  income  rose  35  percent  in  the  same 
period.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  larger  steel  producers  in  this  State 
to  halt  the  inflation  spiral  by  resisting  employees’  demands  for  another 
wage  increase  in  1948,  but  labor  pressure  was  too  great  and  the  raises 
were  granted,  followed  shortly  by  higher  prices  for  steel  products. 
Other  industries  made  feeble  attempts  to  adhere  to  a "hold  the  line” 
policy,  but  these  too  had  to  yield. 

Skilled  workmen  in  the  building  construction  trades  were  paid 
hourly  wages  that  ranged  from  5 percent  to  45  percent  more  than 
they  had  received  in  1947.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  hourly  rates  of 
bricklayers  increased  from  $2.45  to  $2.70,  carpenters,  $2.00  to  $2.50, 
electricians,  $2.25  to  $2.38,  crane  operators,  $2.40  to  $2.65,  machinists, 
$2.00  to  $2.50,  painters,  $2.00  to  $2.20,  paperhangers,  $2.00  to  $2.20, 
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INDEX  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Adjusted  for  Seasonal  Variation 
Index  1935-1939  = 100 

Numbers 


1945  1946  1947  1948  1949 

Courtesy  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Payroll  and  employment  indexes  reflect  flourishing  industrial  production. 

plasterers,  $2.25  to  $2.63,  sheet  metal  workers,  $1.38  to  $2.00,  stone- 
masons, $2.25  to  $2.70,  and  structural  iron  workers,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Out  of  fifty-two  skilled  trades  only  six  received  increases  that  fell 
below  10  percent. 

The  State’s  total  income  for  1948  was  estimated  at  $15,126,000,000. 
Federal  sources  indicated  that  it  had  been  the  only  state  of  the  larger 
ones  on  the  eastern  seaboard  to  show  an  increase  in  its  share  of  the 
national  income  in  1947;  total  income  payments  to  individuals  rose 
from  7.43  to  7.60  percent  of  the  national  total.  According  to  the 
office  of  Business  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  per 
capita  income  of  Pennsylvanians  in  1947  was  $1,372,  a figure  which 
rose  to  $1,444  in  1948.  The  national  per  capita  income  for  1947  was 
$1,319  and  $1,410  in  1948.  At  either  extremity,  per  capita  income  by 
states  ranged  from  $1,842  in  Nevada  to  $659  in  Mississippi.  In  1948 
the  median  family  income  throughout  the  country  was  $3,320,  of 
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which  $3,000  remained  after  Federal  income  taxes  were  deducted. 
This  was  fourteen  percent  above  the  1947  level  of  $2,920,  but  buying 
power  remained  relatively  unchanged  as  the  cost  of  living  paralleled 
or  exceeded  additional  income. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

1948  marked  the  tenth  year  of  the  system  whereby  unemployed  per- 
sons in  Pennsylvania  received  weekly  payments  out  of  State  funds. 
During  these  years  a tax  of  1 percent  to  2.7  percent  on  employer  pay- 
rolls contributed  about  one  billion  dollars  to  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Trust  Fund.  Out  of  the  fund  $420  million  had  been  dis- 
bursed in  weekly  payments  ranging  from  $8  to  $20  for  periods  ranging 
up  to  24  weeks.  Compared  with  other  states  Pennsylvania’s  tax  on 
payrolls  was  the  seventh  lowest  in  the  nation,  though  in  total  amount 
collected  from  the  payroll  tax  only  two  states.  New  York  and 
California,  took  in  greater  sums.  Under  the  "experience  rating” 
method  which  favors  employers  who  maintain  stabilized  payrolls,  the 
rate  of  employer  contributions  declined  almost  30  percent  between 
1946  and  1948.  In  1948  industry  contributed  over  $60  million,  out  of 
which  $46  million  were  paid  to  unemployed  workers.  This  was  20 
percent  below  benefits  paid  in  1947. 

Weekly  benefit  payments  to  the  jobless,  averaging  between  $17  and 
$18,  were  buying  less  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  dropped  in  the  face  of  steadily  rising  prices  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  To  offset  this  condition  labor  leaders  urged 
that  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  of  1949  consider  increasing 
the  amounts  going  to  the  unemployed,  a proposal  that  appeared  to 
have  widespread  support.  Fortunately  unemployment  was  at  a mini- 
mum as  indicated  by  a 70  percent  drop  in  jobless  payments  below  the 
preceding  period  and  by  a 60  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  claimants. 

A provision  of  the  labor  law  adopted  by  the  1947  General  Assembly 
that  denied  compensation  benefits  to  strikers  was  clarified  by  a ruling 
of  the  State  Employment  Service.  In  effect,  the  older  regulation  re- 
quired a non-striker  to  run  the  risk  of  bodily  harm  by  attempting  to 
break  through  a picket  line  in  order  to  qualify  for  unemployment 
compensation.  The  willing  worker  will  now  be  eligible  if  he  is  denied 
access  to  his  place  of  employment  and  is  in  danger  of  physical  violence 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  police  to  maintain  order.  Benefits  will  also 
be  paid  to  workers  of  a plant  under  strike  who  are  not  to  share  in 
the  higher  wages  or  improved  working  conditions  resulting  from  the 
settlement  of  the  strike.  If  it  is  adjudged  that  an  employer  incites  a 
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labor  dispute  and  "locks  out”  his  employees,  they  too  are  eligible 
for  compensation.  Under  the  labor  law  no  member  of  a striking 
union  can  collect  payments  despite  his  expressed  willingness  to  con- 
tinue working.  Others  to  whom  payments  are  denied  are  those  par- 
ticipating in  a sympathy  strike;  those  who  refuse  to  pass  a picket  line 
where  no  basis  for  fearing  bodily  harm  exists;  and  non-union  workers 
who  stand  to  gain  by  concessions  won  by  the  union. 

Adding  to  the  sagacity  requisite  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
law,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
had  the  equally  onerous  task  of  "policing”  the  jobless  benefits  program. 
Investigators  unearthed  many  cases  of  fraudulent  claims  and  overpay- 
ment; in  some  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  plants  about  one-third  of 
all  claims  were  said  to  be  fraudulent  or  overpaid,  although  for  the 
State  as  a whole  overpayments  were  said  not  to  exceed  one  percent. 
Aided  by  the  State  Attorney-General’s  office,  over  a hundred  prosecu- 
tions were  brought  by  the  Bureau  against  those  charged  with  obtain- 
ing State  money  under  false  pretenses.  Conviction  carried  with  it  a 
fine  up  to  $5,000  and  imprisonment  up  to  five  years.  Nearly  25,000 
persons  were  removed  from  the  compensation  rolls  during  the  year 
because  of  a lack  of  willingness  to  work  at  jobs  offered  them. 

Peculation  of  like  reprehensible  nature  caused  the  loss  of  an  esti- 
mated $100,000  to  the  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund.  Several 
adjusters  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  and  a physician 
pleaded  no  defense,  or  guilty,  to  nearly  300  indictments  charging  them 
with  collusion  in  filing  illegal  claims  and  forging  compensation  checks 
made  out  to  fictitious  persons  or  persons  who  never  received  them. 
All  the  defendants  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  varying  terms  of 
imprisonment.  Determined  to  regain  the  money  of  which  it  had  been 
defrauded  the  State  began  legal  proceedings  against  those  banks  and 
business  establishments  that  had  cashed  the  checks. 

The  degree  of  the  effectiveness  of  laws  designed  to  protect  Penn- 
sylvania’s working  children  might  be  gauged  by  a function  of  the 
Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  which  reviews  cases  of  death 
and  injury  suffered  by  children  at  the  rate  of  1,700  a year.  A survey 
made  by  a national  magazine  showed  that  the  number  of  working 
children  in  America  has  doubled  since  1940,  and  that  numerous  loop- 
holes in  state  and  Federal  legislation  permit  their  employment  in 
dangerous  occupations  and  for  an  excessive  number  of  hours  in  a work- 
ing day.  The  obvious  conclusion  was  the  need  for  more  effective 
legislation  and  enforcement  by  both  Federal  and  state  authorities  if 
the  exploitation  of  children  is  to  be  curbed. 
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I ndustrial  A ccidents 

Industrial  injuries  caused  the  deaths  of  1,084  Pennsylvania  workers 
during  1948,  and  116,658  additional  workers  suffered  non-fatal  injuries 
according  to  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
However,  the  total  number  of  industrial  accidents  for  the  year 
(117,742)  was  5.7  percent  less  than  the  1947  total,  while  the  number 
of  fatalities  not  only  decreased  9.1  percent  from  1947,  but  also  repre- 
sented the  lowest  yearly  total  since  1933. 


INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  INDUSTRY,  1948 1947 


Number 

of  Injuries 

Industry 

1948 

1947 

Fatal  Non-Fatal 

Fatal  Non -Fatal 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 
Textiles  and  Clothing 
Food  Products 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 
Lumber  and  Timber  Products 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
Leather  and  Rubber  Products 
Paper  and  Printing 
Mining  and  Quarrying 
Trade 

Construction  and  Contracting 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
State  and  Municipal 
Other  Industries 


165 

23,485 

150 

26,290 

20 

4,723 

17 

4,705 

24 

4,896 

28 

5,430 

14 

3,179 

15 

3,254 

23 

3,432 

25 

3,875 

16 

1,976 

26 

2,081 

6 

1,514 

5 

1,780 

17 

2,605 

8 

2,748 

335 

22,266 

395 

24,317 

57 

10,829 

63 

11,095 

119 

12,320 

119 

11,402 

125 

7,825 

155 

8,958 

83 

5,366 

99 

5,324 

80 

12,242 

88 

12,431 

1,084 

116,658 

1,193 

123,690 

All  Industries  ( Total ) 


Eatal  accidents  in  Pennsylvania’s  industries  during  1948  were  the  low'est 

in  fifteen  vears. 


Labor  Relations 


The  labor  scene  for  the  year  was  generally  one  of  tranquility  and 
uninterrupted  production  when  compared  with  1947.  During  the  cur- 
rent year  there  were  285  work  stoppages  resulting  from  industrial 
disputes  that  involved  99,800  employes;  seven  of  the  stoppages  were 
involuntary  suspensions  of  work,  layoffs  or  lockouts.  In  the  earlier 
year  218,500  persons  were  affected  by  325  work  stoppages. 

The  strife-torn  bituminous  coal  industry  experienced  a "work  stop- 
page’’ in  March  and  April  when  coal  mine  operators  demurred  at  a 
United  Mine  Workers’  pension  plan  that  would  provide  SlOO  a month 
for  miners  who  had  worked  twenty  years  in  the  mines,  upon  reaching 
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the  age  of  sixty.  Pension  payments  wovild  come  from  a welfare  fund 
created  by  a twenty-cent  levy  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  Industries, 
railroads,  and  utility  companies  had  stockpiles  sufficient  for  approxi- 
mately a month  as  an  estimated  91,000  soft  coal  miners  in  central  and 
western  Pennsylvania  remained  away  from  the  pits  after  word  had 
been  received  from  United  Mine  Workers  president,  John  L.  Lewis,  that 
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the  mine  owners  had  "dishonored”  the  existing  contract.  In  a gesture 
of  sympathy  some  34,000  anthracite  miners  laid  down  their  tools 
causing  a total  cessation  of  mining  operations  in  the  State. 

The  pension  dispute  was  carried  into  the  Federal  courts  where  Judge 
T.  Alan  Goldsborough  found  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  of  violating  the  Taft-Hartley  act; 
heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  both.  A court  order  was  also  issued  to 
end  the  strike,  and  it  made  mandatory  continued  bargaining  between 
the  operators  and  the  union  over  the  pension  issue.  Final  agreement 
was  reached  by  fixing  the  eligible  age  for  pension  at  62  years,  with 
twenty  years’  mining  experience.  The  settlement  was  regarded  in  labor 
circles  as  a victory  for  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  union. 

A second  major  labor  dispute  that  closed  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
for  nearly  three  weeks  and  caused  heavy  losses  to  labor,  industry,  and 
transportation,  was  a "wildcat”  strike  of  longshoremen  and  dock- 
workers  in  November.  Some  6,500  stevedores  were  idle  and  over 
thirty  vessels  tied  up  when  locals  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s 
Union  rejected  a ten-cents  an  hour  wage  raise  negotiated  by  their 
leaders.  Under  the  new  wage  scale  the  hourly  rate  was  $1.85.  Rail- 
roads serving  the  port  area  refused  to  accept  goods  for  export  unless 
consigned  to  the  armed  forces,  and  shipments  to  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  Recovery  Plan  were  delayed.  A demand  of  the  longshoremen 
for  a fifty-cents  an  hour  increase  was  scaled  down  to  thirteen  cents, 
and  welfare  and  vacation  benefits  were  included  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Philadelphia’s  Dock  Street  fruit  and  produce  market  looked  forward 
to  more  settled  labor  conditions  with  the  conviction  of  two  labor 
leaders,  a trade  association  head,  and  a union,  for  obstruction  and 
extortion  in  interstate  commerce,  a violation  of  the  Hobbs  law  against 
racketeering.  After  five  weeks  of  testimony  that  pictured  years  of 
turbulence  in  the  historic  market  area,  a Federal  jury  found  the  de- 
fendants guilty  of  exacting  unwarranted  "fines”  and  of  using  intimida- 
tion to  compel  membership  in  unions  and  trade  associations.  The  case 
was  of  national  significance  for  it  was  the  first  major  test  of  the 
Federal  law  aimed  at  eliminating  the  violent  aspects  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  curbing  the  penchant  of  some  leaders  to  use  "strong- 
arm”  methods. 

Pennsylvania  labor  organizations  voiced  unrelenting  opposition  to 
the  controversial  Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  it  was  denounced  by  State 
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Federation  president,  James  L.  McDevitt,  as  a piece  of  punitive  legis- 
lation, and  by  Pennsylvania’s  United  States  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers 
as  a discriminatory  measure  that  set  unions  and  labor  leaders  aside  as 
a suspect  group  by  its  requirement  that  they  take  a non-Communist 
oath.  United  States  Senator  Edward  Martin  defended  the  act  as  one 
that  protected  the  basic  rights  of  labor,  and  as  a measure  which,  with 
modifications  rising  from  experience,  would  eventually  prove  to  be 
beneficial  to  both  labor  and  the  public.  This  unpopular  view  was 
shouted  down  by  the  labor  delegates  who  then  adopted  a resolution 
to  work  for  the  election  of  congressmen  friendly  to  labor  in  the  No- 
vember elections. 

Labor  Views 

On  other  issues  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  favored  legal- 
ized horse  racing  as  an  alternative  to  increased  taxation,  and  it  called 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  $20  million 
for  a housing  program  that  would  stimulate  the  construction  of  20,000 
low-rent  houses  for  families  of  low  income. 

Henry  A.  Wallace’s  Progressive  Party  did  not  gain  the  support  of 
any  large  segment  of  Pennsylvania’s  labor  vote  as  shown  by  the  No- 
vember presidential  election  returns  when  the  third  party  received 
55,l6l  votes  in  this  State.  The  State  CIO,  at  its  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention, had  repudiated  the  Wallace  party,  and  in  AFL  circles  there 
was  similar  apathy.  Continuance  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  stemming  the  westward  push  of  Com- 
munism, was  endorsed  by  the  unions.  Labor  also  supported  the  par- 
tition of  Palestine  and  the  creation  of  a Jewish  state  as  a solution  to 
the  Arab-Jew  conflict  in  the  Near  East. 

A growing  sentiment  shared  by  labor  and  by  some  civic  and  religious 
groups  was  the  banning  of  discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  An  ordinance  to  this  effect 
was  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  in  March,  and  a Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  headed  by  Judge  Gerald  F.  Flood 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  established  to  administer  the 
measure.  In  reporting  its  activities  for  the  first  seven  months  the 
Commission  had  satisfactorily  adjusted  65  cases  out  of  109  submitted, 
and  had  thirty  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  task  of 
educating  against  prejudice  was  considered  by  the  Commission  to 
be  its  major  and  primary  duty. 

Efforts  to  have  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  meeting  in  1947 
adopt  fair  employment  practices  legislation  were  unsuccessful  for  pro- 
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posed  measures  were  never  reported  out  of  the  House  Labor  Committee. 
During  1948  the  State  Council  for  a Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission,  with  the  cooperation  of  29  civic,  religious  and 
labor  organizations,  renewed  its  efforts  to  gain  more  favorable  action 
by  the  1949  General  Assembly.  In  a poll  of  the  legislators  no  opposi- 
tion was  registered,  and  Governor  James  H.  Duff  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  enactment  which  had  been  in  the  Republican 
party  platform  in  the  1946  campaigns. 


V 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


The  young  housewife  returning  from  a shopping  trip  anytime  during 
1948  would  scan  her  purchases — and  her  purse — with  dismay  when 
told  that  sixty  years  ago  her  grandmother  was  able  to  buy  chicken  for 
fourteen  cents  a pound,  butter  for  27  cents,  round  steak  and  sausage 
for  ten  cents,  with  liver  gratis.  Her  composure  would  be  regained, 
however,  upon  further  learning  that  grandfather’s  weekly  wage  was 
$8  to  $12,  a fraction  of  what  her  husband  was  earning  for  forty  hours 
of  work  in  1948.  Relatively,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two  salaries 
was  not  widely  disproportionate.  A study  made  by  one  research  or- 
ganization calculated  that  the  1948  income  of  the  average  American 
family  had  risen  $400  over  the  previous  year,  but  that  food,  housing, 
taxes,  and  other  living  expenses  were  costing  $492  more.  Annual 
cash  savings  of  the  average  family  were  estimated  at  $136. 

Prices  of  all  essential  items  and  services  bore  more  heavily  on  the 
Pennsylvanian’s  family  budget  than  at  any  previous  time.  During  the 
middle  period  of  the  year,  March  15  to  September  15,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index,  based  on  the  June  15,  1941  index  of  100,  rose  from  161.9 
percent  to  170.2  percent;  the  last  figure  was  6.5  percent  above  the  Sep- 
tember, 1947  level,  and  paralleled  the  rise  of  6.5  percent  in  the  national 
cost  of  living  index  which  rose  from  160.3  percent  to  166.8  percent 
over  the  same  twelve  months. 

The  index  of  food  prices  reached  208.3  percent,  a rise  of  5.7  percent 
over  1947,  caused  mainly  by  higher  prices  on  pork,  chicken,  fish,  eggs, 
and  some  dairy  products.  Clothing  cost  nearly  7 percent  more  with 
the  index  figure  at  200.8  percent  compared  with  193.9  percent,  and 
under  a modified  rent  control  law  the  index  on  residential  rents 
reached  112  percent,  an  increase  of  6.3  percent.  Fuels  of  all  types  com- 
manded their  highest  prices  resulting  in  the  index  figure  for  fuel, 
light,  and  refrigeration  reaching  I4l  percent,  an  8.8  percent  jump. 
Furnishing  a home  required  an  additional  outlay  of  8.1  percent  more 
than  what  one  paid  in  1947,  for  bedroom  furniture,  electric  refrigera- 
tors and  washing  machines  sold  at  higher  prices  and  contributed  to 
the  increase  from  181.1  percent  to  189.2  percent  as  the  cost  index  of 
housefurnishings. 
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Index 

Numbers 


INDEX  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 
1935-1939  *=  100 


1945  1946  1947  1948  1949 

Courtesy  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Higher  incomes  were  paralleled  by  rising  living  costs  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  year. 


All  forms  of  public  utility  companies  were  permitted  to  raise  rates 
between  June,  1947  and  June,  1948  to  insure  an  aggregate  increase 
of  revenue  that  would  amount  to  ten  million  dollars,  and  petitions 
for  additional  increases  were  being  presented  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Every  form  of  trans- 
portation was  more  costly;  automobiles,  gasoline  and  motor  oil  re- 
mained high,  and  the  costs  of  hospitalization  and  medical  supplies 
were  spurs  to  good  health.  The  index  figure  of  miscellaneous  goods 
and  services,  which  includes  the  items  mentioned  above,  went  up  7.2 
percent,  from  136.3  percent  in  1947  to  143-5  percent  in  1948. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  price  picture  began  to  brighten 
when  a 5 percent  drop  occurred  in  food  prices,  chiefly  on  meats,  fats 
and  oils,  soap  and  soap  products,  dairy  products  and  some  fresh 
vegetables.  Housefurnishings  remained  at  the  same  level  but  rents. 
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fuels,  clothing,  transportation  and  medical  services  edged  up  slightly. 
The  decline  in  food  prices  was  sufficient,  however,  to  bring  the  cost 
of  living  index  down  from  170.2  percent  on  September  15  to  166.7 
percent  on  December  15,  a trend  hopefully  watched  as  the  new  year 
approached. 

Proposals  on  the  effective  means  of  fighting  high  prices  resolved 
themselves  into  encouraging  the  public  not  to  buy  excessively  high- 
priced  articles,  and  increasing  production  to  bring  the  supply  of  scarce 
goods  into  line  with  the  demand  for  them.  A third  measure  was  a 
series  of  investigations  by  agents  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  into  alleged  collusion  and  price-fixing 
by  Pennsylvania  firms  dealing  in  both  essential  and  luxury  goods, 
and  services. 


VI 


TAXATION  AND  FINANCE 


Federal  Taxation  in  Pennsylvania 

The  inevitability  and  ubiquity  of  taxes  made  them  a subject  of 
universal  and  persisting  concern  throughout  1948.  On  the  eve  of  the 
sitting  of  Congress  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urged  the  State’s  Congressional  delegation  to  work  for  the  reduction 
of  ten  billion  dollars  in  Federal  expenditures  with  a resultant  scaling 
down  of  personal  income  and  corporation  taxes.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  noted  that  a tax  reduction  bill  that  would  have  saved  Penn- 
sylvanians an  approximate  $79,233,000  had  been  vetoed  in  1947  by 
President  Truman.  Tax  relief  was  recommended  by  the  direct  reduc- 
tion of  income  taxes,  split-income  tax  returns  by  married  persons, 
lowered  corporate  income  taxes,  and  the  elimination  of  taxing  prac- 
tices that  benefit  non-profit  organizations  competing  with  private 
business. 

Only  two  states,  New  York  and  Illinois,  made  larger  tax  payments 
to  the  Federal  government  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1947-1948.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s portion  of  the  total  Federal  tax  bill  of  $41,851,092,457  amounted 
to  $3,218,822,161,  an  increase  of  $232  million  above  the  previous  year. 

Taxes  on  individual  incomes  of  Pennsylvanians  furnished  $1,603,- 
322,000,  nearly  $187  million  more  than  in  1947.  One  category  where 
tax  collections  were  lower  was  the  excess  profits  tax;  due  to  the  repeal 
of  the  wartime  rates  only  $31,929,817  was  paid  in  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1948  compared  with  $245,396,920  in  1947.  Corporation  tax  receipts, 
however,  amounted  to  $684,890,089  in  1948  against  $390,726,512  the 
previous  year.  In  employment  taxes,  chiefly  Social  Security  levies, 
Pennsylvanians  paid  $242,453,382;  in  1947  this  amounted  to  $200,- 
934,533.  Excise,  luxury,  and  other  miscellaneous  Federal  taxes  declined 
to  $655,849,538  in  1948  from  $732,315,591  in  1947.  Evasion  of  income 
taxes  by  persons  in  the  Philadelphia  area  amounted  to  an  estimated 
ten  million  dollars  and  occasioned  the  adding  of  many  investigators 
to  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Closely  allied  to  taxation  was  the  condition  of  government  indebted- 
ness, which,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  amounted 
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PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  STATE  TAXES 

1941-1947 

(SOURCE:  THE  TAX  FOUNDATION) 
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*The  Tax  Foundation  study  purposely  excluded  unemployment  compensation 
taxes.  (Pennsylvania  has  a very  favorable  merit  rating  system  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation.) 

Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  graph  demonstrates  Pennsylvania’s  very  favorable  position  on  state  taxes. 
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to  $271  billion,  or  $1,848  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  the  close 
of  1948;  this  was  a drop  in  per  capita  debt  from  $1,910  in  1947.  Of  the 
total  debt.  Federal  obligations  accounted  for  93.1  percent,  state  govern- 
ments 1.4  percent,  and  all  smaller  units  5.5  percent.  Of  the  large 
industrial  states,  Pennsylvania’s  state  debt  was  the  lowest  per  capita 
at  $7.28;  for  New  York  the  per  capita  debt  was  $36.56,  Illinois,  $47.99, 
Michigan,  $31.81,  and  $13.61  for  California.  The  total  long  term  debt 
of  the  State  amounted  to  $74,829,000,  considerably  less  than  for  the 
states  mentioned. 

State  Taxes 

An  analysis  of  Pennsylvania’s  tax  structure  made  by  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  that  taxes  on  business  accounted  for 
36  percent  of  the  total  state  tax  revenues,  a higher  percentage  than 
that  collected  in  a number  of  other  industrial  states.  It  recommended 
the  reduction  of  the  capital  stock  and  franchise  taxes,  and  a re-study  of 
the  local  tax  law  enacted  by  the  1947  General  Assembly.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  eight  states  in  the  nation  that 
has  neither  a personal  income  nor  a general  sales  tax.  The  principal 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  study  emphasized  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
dustrial position  of  Pennsylvania  being  weakened  by  burdensome 
taxation  on  private  business. 

A reply  was  quickly  forthcoming  from  Governor  James  H.  Duff  who 
stated  that  taxes  on  business  were  not  disadvantageous  to  industrial 
growth  as  evident  by  the  present  flourishing  state  of  Pennsylvania’s 
industrial  establishment.  Using  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures,  the  Governor  demonstrated  that  this  State  led  all  others 
in  manufacturing  payroll  increases  between  1946  and  1947,  and  that 
in  total  income  payments,  the  percentage  of  increase  was  outstanding 
compared  with  other  states.  Pennsylvania  also  had  the  lowest  per 
capita  state  tax  revenue  compared  with  competitive  states;  this  State’s 
1947  figure  was  $29.78  whereas  the  average  of  all  states  was  $40.45. 
Other  states  had  imposed  increased  taxes  ranging  from  23  percent  to 
148  percent,  between  1941  and  1947,  but  total  state  taxes  in  this  Com- 
monwealth had  gone  up  only  13  percent  during  that  period.  In  1948 
Pennsylvania’s  per  capita  tax  revenue  rose  to  $41.23,  a figure  25  percent 
below  the  average  for  all  states  which  had  risen  to  $54.65.  The  Chief 
Executive  declared  his  opposition  to  any  changes  in  the  tax  structure, 
and  proposed  as  an  alternative  the  revival  of  the  General  State 
Authority  to  finance  the  State’s  vast  public  improvement  program  and 
a proposed  soldiers’  bonus  payment. 
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Two  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly of  1949  a special  Tax  Study  Committee  of  the  Joint  State  Gov- 
ernment Commission  advocated  a sweeping  revision  in  taxes  designed 
to  shift  some  of  the  tax  load  from  a capital  stock  basis  to  individual  and 
net  income  bases.  The  committee  proposed  abolishing  the  existing  five 
mill  capital  stock  tax,  raising  the  four  percent  corporate  income  levy, 
replacing  the  four  mill  county  personal  property  tax  with  a state  four 
percent  investment  levy,  and  dropping  the  soft  drink  tax.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  "emergency”  taxes  on  cigarettes,  liquor,  beer, 
and  gross  receipts  of  utilities,  be  made  permanent.  A suggestion 
expected  to  cause  much  controversy  was  a IVi  percent  tax  on  unin- 
corporated business  and  on  income  from  professional  activity.  Where 
counties  suffered  a loss  of  the  tax  revenue  from  the  proposed  revisions 
the  State  would  compensate  them  by  returning  to  them  amounts  equal 
to  their  annual  average  personal  property  tax  collections  for  the 
period  1943-1947.  In  addition  the  State  would  distribute  among  the 
counties  pro-rated  sums  from  investment  income  tax  collections.  A re- 
study of  the  1947  local  tax  law  which  permits  political  sub-divisions  to 
tax  anything  not  taxed  by  the  State  was  considered  essential.  With 
these  changes  in  effect  it  was  estimated  the  State  would  gain  an  addi- 
tional $18  million  in  annual  revenue.  Reaction  to  the  committee’s 
recommendations  was  hostile  among  many  groups,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  both  the  General  Assembly  and  Governor  Duff 
preferred  to  leave  the  tax  situation  unchanged  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  an  additional  one  or  two  cent  increase  per  gallon  on 
gasoline. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  May  31,  1948,  the  State  had  in  its 
treasury  a surplus  in  excess  of  $23  million.  Taxes  on  business,  gaso- 
line, and  motor  license  fees  accounted  for  the  greater  portion;  revenue 
from  soft  drinks,  liquor,  and  cigarettes  were  below  expected  returns. 
The  principal  categories  of  taxes  and  the  returns  to  the  State  from 
each  were  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR,  1947 — 1948 


taxes  revenue 


Gasoline,  motor  licenses  and  other  fees  $112,088,000 

Capital  stock  and  corporate  net  income  97,220,000 

Inheritance  22,899,000 

Beer  and  other  malt  beverages  25,103,000 

Soft  drinks  13,353!oOO 

Cigarette  37,348,000 

Emergency  liquor  17,508,000 
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Total  tax  collections  going  into  the  State’s  general  fund  amounted  to 
$294,740,351.87  for  the  year. 

Since  1943  the  State  Treasury  has  invested  its  "idle  funds”  in  short- 
term Federal  securities  that  have  earned  for  the  State  approximately 
$5  million  over  the  five  years.  The  market  value  of  these  investments 
was  nearly  $147  million  late  in  1948. 

Local  Taxes 

The  broad  taxing  authority  granted  to  municipalities  and  school  dis- 
tricts by  the  1947  General  Assembly  in  the  form  of  Act  481  was  widely, 
if  not  always  wisely,  exercised.  In  the  first  year  and  a half  of  its 
operation  about  800  taxing  bodies  and  school  districts  had  adopted 
one  or  more  of  the  levies  on  amusements,  income,  per  capita,  mercan- 
tile, and  a motley  of  miscellaneous  items,  among  which  were  charges 
for  loading  coal,  ashes  and  cinders,  a "business  privilege”  tax,  a tax 
on  private  parking  spaces,  levies  on  billboards,  and  charges  for  real 
estate  conveyancing.  Financial  operations  of  the  cities,  towns,  boroughs 
and  school  districts  that  had  imposed,  or  were  considering  the  new 
taxes,  were  geared  to  anticipated  higher  revenues,  for  with  very  few 
exceptions  local  governments  throughout  the  State  were  drawing  up 
the  largest  budgets  in  their  history  for  1949.  Philadelphia’s  budget 
amounted  to  over  $115  million,  $6  million  above  1948.  Pittsburgh 
planned  a $3314  million  budget  which  would  be  $714  million  more 
than  the  current  year.  The  capital  city,  Harrisburg,  had  a modest 
budget  of  nearly  $3  million,  and  Altoona  fixed  its  expenses  at 
$2,152,382. 

Critics  of  the  home-rule  tax  law  charged  it  with  being  too  loose  a 
set  of  general  rules  giving  excessive  discretion  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, which  in  some  instances  permitted  burdensome,  double,  or 
triple  levies  on  the  same  item  or  function.  In  those  instances  where 
the  constitutionality  of  some  features  of  the  law  were  challenged  by 
legal  action  the  courts  upheld  the  statute.  Merchants  of  some  com- 
munities petitioned  governing  officials  to  drop  the  mercantile  tax 
which  they  asserted  placed  an  unfair  burden  upon  business  operations. 
Generally  recognized  was  the  need  for  greater  tax  revenues  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  government,  but  a roster  of  alternatives  to  the  local  tax 
law  showed  preference  for  a State-wide  sales  tax,  a State  income  tax, 
and  taxes  derived  from  legalized  racetrack  gambling.  Editorial  opinion 
reflected  little  enthusiasm  for  the  first  two  proposals  and  noted  that 
the  State  was  not  in  such  critical  straits  that  it  needed  to  adopt  the 
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third.  Obviously  this  controversial  and  unprecedented  tax  law  would 
receive  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Pennsylvania’s  legislators  meeting  in 
their  1949  session. 

Banking  and  Insurance 

In  1948  there  were  more  than  a thousand  banks  with  combined 
assets  of  over  S12  billion  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania.  Historically- 
minded  persons  will  find  in  this  a striking  contrast  to  the  beginnings 
of  banking  in  the  State  during  the  war  year  of  1780  when  Philadel- 
phians, urged  on  by  Robert  Morris,  sought  to  raise  $400,000  to 
capitalize  a bank  on  the  credit  of  which  needed  supplies  could  be 
furnished  the  exhausted  fighting  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Banks  of  the  third  Federal  Reserve  District,  which  covers  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  southern  New  Jersey,  had  earnings  total- 
ling $167  million,  an  approximate  eight  percent  increase  over  the  1947 
earnings  of  $154  million.  Expenses  of  bank  operations  rose  from  $99 
million  to  $107  in  the  same  period. 

Business  activity  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  brought  additional  demands 
for  loans  from  banks  which  increased  nearly  nine  percent.  There  was 
a greater  volume  of  real  estate  loans,  but  the  rate  of  expansion  of  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  agricultural  loans  slowed  down.  Banks  of  the 
region  experienced  a decline  in  deposits  of  about  one  percent,  a drop 
that  was  general  throughout  the  State.  At  mid-year,  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  Pittsburgh  had  capital  funds  amount- 
ing to  over  $268  million. 

Late  in  the  year  member  banks  of  the  system  were  required  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  increase  their  reserves  on  demand  deposits 
and  on  time  deposits.  City  member  banks  were  instructed  to  carry 
reserves  of  22  percent  and  other  member  banks  16  percent  on  demand 
deposits,  and  IVi  percent  on  time  deposits.  This  represented  a rise  of 
2 percent  on  the  former  and  IV2  percent  on  the  latter  categories.  Such 
action  was  considered  necessary  to  curtail  alleged  excessive  expansion 
in  bank  loans  which  constituted  an  inflationary  pressure.  Reserves  re- 
quired of  banks  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Banking  remained  unchanged  at  14  percent  on  demand  deposits  and 
6 percent  on  time  deposits.  Total  resources  of  the  356  State  banks  at 
the  close  of  1948  amounted  to  nearly  $5  billion,  a $55  million  increase 
over  1947  resources. 

A law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1947  to  protect  car  buyers 
against  extortionate  practices  was  reported  by  the  State  Department 
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of  Banking,  the  enforcing  agency,  to  have  proved  very  effective  in  the 
first  year  of  its  application.  The  law  requires  the  registration  of  all 
automobile  dealers,  finance  companies,  banks,  and  collectors-repos- 
sessors  in  the  car  financing  business;  it  fixes  interest  ceilings,  compels 
the  seller  to  disclose  all  charges,  and  protects  the  buyer  against  over- 
charges and  sharp  practices  of  repossession.  Early  in  the  year  a pro- 
posed ten  percent  increase  in  automobile  insurance  rates  brought  notice 
from  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance  that  a delay  of 
thirty  days  was  necessary  to  examine  the  bases  for  the  higher  schedules. 
Later  the  new  rates  were  approved  and  premiums  for  the  standard 
personal  and  property  damage  policies  went  up  approximately  S5 
each.  The  major  basis  for  the  increase  was  the  high  accident  rate  of 
drivers  under  25  years  of  age. 

A year-long  investigation  by  the  State  Banking  Department  and 
State  Police  probed  into  speculation  of  closed  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations’ assets  in  Philadelphia.  Former  employees  of  the  Banking 
Department  were  involved  in  the  purchase  at  auction  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  assets  for  a few  thousand  dollars,  and  the  forming 
of  companies  which  subsequently  attempted  to  collect  old  debts  owed 
the  liquidated  associations  by  many  Philadelphians.  Linked  with  them 
were  a State  bank  examiner  who  was  immediately  suspended,  and  who 
later  vanished,  and  a former  deputy  attorney  general  who  had  served 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  Banking  Department  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
of  the  building  and  loan  assets.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it 
was  disclosed  that  funds  had  been  withheld  illegally  and  unjustly 
from  shareholders  in  the  defunct  associations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
speculators.  As  a consequence  the  State  Department  of  Justice  in- 
dicated that  both  civil  and  criminal  actions  would  be  brought  against 
those  believed  responsible  for  the  diversion,  and  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  have  the  sale  of  about  S25  million  in  building  and  loan 
assets  to  the  speculating  companies  set  aside  by  court  action.  Final 
disposition  of  the  matter  was  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways, 

The  Penn-Lincoln  Parkway  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  construction 
projects  that  will  ease  traffic  congestion  in  urban  areas. 
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Highways 

The  highway  arteries  crossing  this  Commonwealth  and  connecting 
it  with  neighboring  states  constitute  the  most  expansive  road  system 
in  the  nation.  Its  40,939  miles  of  State  roads  and  60,000  miles  of 
municipally  maintained  paved  streets  and  roads  were  increased  by  the 
laying  and  improving  of  1,787  miles  of  roads  that  cost  over  $111  mil- 
lion, an  outlay  of  $23  million  above  road  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947-48.  The  estimated  cost  of  a mile  of  two-lane,  heavy  duty  high- 
way in  1948  was  more  than  $150,000.  Pennsylvania’s  construction  was 
the  largest  of  any  of  the  states  and  represented  better  than  13  percent 
of  all  road  building  throughout  the  country.  Federal  assistance  given 
the  State’s  road  program  for  a three-year  period  beginning  in  1948 
was  over  $22  million  annually,  a sum  matched  by  the  State  to  be  spent 
on  United  States  highways  within  its  borders. 

To  obtain  information  necessary  for  the  planning  of  a road  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Highways  began  a survey  to  measure  traffic 
volume  and  density  on  State  roads  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Portable  tabulators  and  permanently  located  "electric  eye’’  recorders 
were  set  up  at  many  points  to  check  the  continuous  flow  of  traffic  and 
also  to  take  samplings  during  specified  periods.  Some  preliminary  con- 
clusions from  the  count  revealed  that  highway  traffic  flow  was  running 
nearly  10  percent  above  1947,  and  was  about  equal  to  the  pre-war 
volume  of  1941. 

The  Commonwealth’s  45,000-pound  limit  on  the  tonnage  of  trucks 
traversing  its  highways  was  protested  in  both  orderly  and  disorderly 
manner  several  times  during  the  year.  With  bordering  states  per- 
mitting loads  up  to  60,000  and  70,000  pounds,  interstate  truckers 
asserted  it  was  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  scale  down  their  loads 
upon  entering  this  State.  Those  doing  intra-state  business  claimed  that 
the  weight  limitation  curtailed  their  earnings.  The  Department  of 
Highways  replied  by  calling  attention  to  the  costly  damages  done  to 
the  roads  by  heavy  trucks  and  to  the  safety  factors  involved.  Through 
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the  cooperation  of  the  State  Police,  truckers  who  violated  the  law  were 
arrested,  fined,  and  made  to  lighten  their  loads  before  proceeding. 

In  several  demonstrations  against  the  stiffened  enforcement  policy, 
a thousand  truckers  staged  "sitdowns”  along  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike near  Carlisle  and  at  Irwin,  the  two  terminals  of  the  super-highway 
on  which  truck  weights  are  not  checked.  Some  drivers  were  fined  or 
jailed  for  disorderly  conduct  though  traffic  was  not  impeded.  The 
declared  purpose  of  the  demonstrations  was  to  secure  a suspension  of 
the  weight  law  pending  its  possible  revision  by  the  General  Assembly 
meeting  in  January,  1949.  All  agencies  of  the  State  government  con- 
cerned spurned  this  type  of  coercion  and  stated  the  law  would  be 
upheld  until  changed  by  legislative  action.  Truckers  who  resisted 
weight  tests  were  threatened  with  the  suspension  of  their  licenses. 
That  the  State  was  determined  to  enforce  weight  restrictions  was 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  cutting  through  Pennsylvania’s  scenic  countryside 
is  part  of  the  State’s  excellent  highway  system. 
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apparent  in  the  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  State  Police  for  this 
infraction;  during  the  year  they  made  9,593  arrests,  nearly  double 
the  4,815  in  1947. 

Another  cause  of  road  disintegration  were  the  heavy  trucks  used  to 
haul  strip-mined  coal  over  secondary  and  rural  roads  in  parts  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  Highway  Department  charged  that  nearly  a hun- 
dred miles  of  road  had  been  destroyed  and  over  three  hundred  miles 
partially  ruined;  replacement  would  cost  nearly  $7  million.  Some 
coal-stripping  operators  offered  to  pay  for  damages  done  by  their 
trucks. 

A careful  study  of  highway  wear  and  tear  was  undertaken  by  the 
National  Research  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  Test  runs  by  trucks  of  varying  weights  and  styles  were  made 
on  a 150-mile  stretch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  on  a similar 
distance  over  older  roads  of  earlier  structure  and  design.  It  was  hoped 
the  results  of  the  tests  would  furnish  data  helpful  to  the  solution  of  the 
trucking  problem  in  this  State. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  highway  project  launched  during  the  year 
was  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  from  Middle- 
sex, near  Carlisle,  to  King  of  Prussia,  south  of  Norristown.  The  new 
100-mile  road  will  skirt  all  municipalities  but  will  have  a number  of 
interchanges  connecting  with  all  major  points  along  the  route.  Ap- 
proximate cost  of  the  extension  was  estimated  at  $87  million.  From 
the  eastern  terminus  the  State  proposed  to  construct  a free  road  that 
will  carry  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  center  of  Philadelphia  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Property  owners  in  the  Valley 
Forge  area  sought  to  have  the  routing  of  the  turnpike  changed  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  Valley  Forge  Park  southward 
to  embrace  certain  historic  structures,  and  also  to  prevent  the  splitting 
of  estates  nearby.  Alternate  routes  were  suggested  but  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  favored  the  original  routing. 

Another  link  in  the  east-west  "straightaway”  that  will  facilitate  the 
movement  of  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  traffic  was  a proposed  $43 
million,  six-lane  toll  bridge  spanning  the  Delaware  River  between 
Packer  Avenue  in  south  Philadelphia  and  Gloucester,  New  Jersey.  For 
improved  connections  between  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  a 
western  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  was  contemplated  to 
run  in  a northwesterly  direction  past  Pittsburgh,  passing  through 
Butler,  Beaver,  and  Lawrence  counties,  and  terminating  at  the  Ohio 
boundary  line  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Youngstown.  Tolls  col- 
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lected  on  the  Turnpike  for  the  fiscal  year  1947-48  amounted  to 
§4,845,431,  the  greatest  yearly  earned  revenue,  and  a million  dollars 
more  than  the  preceding  year. 

On  all  roads  entering  the  State  new  entrance  markers  and  historical 
markers  greeted  the  incoming  motorist.  Roadside  rests  were  con- 
structed at  a number  of  places,  and  the  war  against  unsightly  billboards 
and  ugly  structures  of  all  types  bordering  the  highways  was  pressed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council  and  other  interested  groups. 
The  major  objective  in  the  effort  to  beautify  Pennsylvania’s  roadsides 
was  legislation  restricting  the  erection  of  billboards  and  other  struc- 
tures to  specified  zoned  areas. 

Another  proposal  seeking  legislative  action  in  1949  was  the  adop- 
tion of  permanent  automobile  license  plates,  an  economy  claimed  to 
save  the  State  half  a million  dollars  annually.  Plates  currently  cost 
sixteen  cents  a pair  and  nine  cents  to  mail;  a single  permanent  plate 
of  either  plastic,  stainless  steel,  or  aluminum,  would  cost  about  the 
same,  and  small  tags  bearing  the  year  would  cost  about  one  cent. 
Registration  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  State  numbered  above  the 
2 1/2  million  mark  in  1948,  eight  percent  above  1947,  and  the  largest 
number  on  record.  The  increased  use  of  motor  bikes,  motor  scooters 
and  motorcycles,  contributed  to  the  greater  number  of  licenses  issued. 

Highway  Safety 

Violations  of  the  State  Vehicle  Code  caused  90,595  arrests  by  the 
State  Police  during  the  year.  In  part,  a ten  percent  rise  in  the  volume 
of  traffic,  and  a larger  number  of  policemen  patroling  the  highways, 
accounted  for  the  increase  over  1947  when  68,300  arrests  were  made. 
Exceeding  the  speed  limit  brought  22,207  arrests,  going  through  stop 
signs,  11,665,  and  overloaded  vehicles,  9,593.  For  serious  violations 
22,026  Pennsylvanians  had  their  driving  privileges  suspended,  usually 
for  ninety  days,  and  an  additional  2,483  had  their  licenses  revoked 
following  convictions  in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Suspensions 
numbered  23  percent  more,  and  revocations  2.5  percent  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year;  driving  when  drunk  accounted  for  1,543  drivers 
losing  their  driving  privileges,  97  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  death  toll  from  highway  accidents  throughout  the  State  took 
the  lives  of  1,555  persons,  three  more  than  in  1947,  and  slightly  less 
than  5 percent  of  the  national  toll  of  32,000  fatal  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents for  1948.  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  State  937  fatal  accidents  took 
place,  and  618  occurred  in  urban  districts,  a change  showing  56  more 
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deaths  in  the  former,  and  53  less  in  the  latter,  when  compared  with 
1947.  Thirty-three  counties  had  more  motor  vehicle  deaths,  thirty- 
three  had  fewer,  and  one  remained  unchanged.  Williamsport  in 
Lycoming  County  had  an  excellent  safety  record  of  401  days  with  no 
traffic  fatality,  and  Philadelphia  had  49  less  fatal  accidents  than  in 
1947,  the  lowest  recorded  for  the  past  28  years.  Safety  honors  were 
also  accorded  Pittsburgh  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  American 
Automobile  Association  designated  it  as  the  city  with  the  lowest 
pedestrian  death  rate  in  its  class  for  the  year  1947. 

State  officials  contemplated  taking  action  against  uninsured  motorists 
and  those  not  financially  responsible  if  involved  in  accidents  causing 
death  or  injury,  or  property  damages  exceeding  fifty  dollars.  It  was 
planned  that  beginning  on  June  1,  1949,  persons  will  lose  their  driv- 
ing privileges  unless  able  to  post  proof  of  financial  responsibility  in 
the  form  of  insurance  or  property  ownership.  When  operative  it  will 
put  into  effect  a measure  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1947 
but  not  designated  to  become  effective  until  June  1,  1949. 

Some  thirty  organizations  furthered  the  highway  safety  program  in 
collaboration  with  the  Governor’s  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Stress  was  placed  upon  the  three  E’s — education,  engineering, 
and  enforcement.  Driving  instructions  were  given  16,000  students  in 
165  of  the  State’s  high  schools  on  several  hundred  dual-control  cars 
furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Automobile  Association.  The  increased 
use  of  highways  by  trucks  led  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Truck  Asso- 
ciation to  send  out  a safety  patrol  of  three  cars  with  drivers  to  observe 
the  driving  practices  and  attitudes  of  truck  drivers,  to  promote  good 
driving  practices  and  reduce  unsafe  driving  habits,  and  to  render 
assistance  to  motorists.  The  findings  of  the  observers  will  be  the  basis 
for  safety  recommendations  made  to  trucking  companies  and  to  truck 
operators. 

Railroads 

Carloadings  in  Pennsylvania,  a reliable  index  of  the  State’s  business 
activity,  represented  about  14  percent  of  the  national  volume  of  freight 
shipments;  in  1947  Pennsylvania’s  portion  was  nearly  I6V2  percent. 
During  the  current  year  carloadings  originating  in  this  State  totalled 
239  million  net  tons,  about  10  million  tons  below  the  earlier  year, 
while  carloadings  terminating  in  the  State  amounted  to  over  176V^ 
million  net  tons,  approximately  2V2  million  tons  more  than  in  1947. 
Shipments  of  less-than-carload  lots  and  the  tremendous  volume  of 
freight  carried  by  trucks  are  not  included  in  these  summaries. 
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With  higher  freight  and  passenger  rates  in  effect  during  part  of 
the  year,  the  major  railroads  serving  the  State  earned  the  largest  peace- 
time revenues  in  their  histories.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  operat- 
ing revenues  rose  from  $903,268,089  in  1947  to  $999,982,900  in  1948; 
net  earnings  amounted  to  $34,429,934,  some  $27  million  above  the 
earnings  for  the  earlier  year.  Operating  expenses  of  the  "Pennsy” 
jumped  nearly  $43  million  over  the  previous  year  to  $832,845,977. 
Income  from  freight  shipments  amounted  to  $752,967,854,  while  pas- 
senger receipts  were  $160,304,005;  revenues  from  both  were  higher 
than  in  1947.  The  replacing  of  older  style  locomotives  continued  with 
the  putting  into  service  of  350  diesel-electric  locomotives  out  of  590 
on  order.  Nearly  all  of  the  principal  passenger  trains  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  operating  west  of  Harrisburg  are  now  powered  by 
diesel-electric  locomotives.  About  20  percent  of  the  number  of  new 
sleeping  cars  ordered  were  also  in  operation  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Reading  Company’s  operating  revenues  went  up  11  percent  to 
a record  high  figure  of  $129,316,400  over  1947  operating  revenues  of 
$116,760,042.  Net  income  amounted  to  $10,412,010,  a 27  percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  Higher  rates  gave  the  company  addi- 
tional freight  and  passenger  revenues  of  $35,400,000  despite  a decline 
of  nearly  2 percent  in  the  volume  of  freight,  and  an  11  percent  drop  in 
the  number  of  passengers.  This  sum  was  more  than  absorbed  by  operat- 
ing expenses  that  increased  $42 V5  million  for  the  year.  Receipts  from 
freight  shipments  amounted  to  $114,889,190,  while  passenger  receipts 
were  $8,030,597.  For  new  equipment  and  road  improvements  the 
Reading  Company  invested  nearly  $19  million  during  1948. 

The  exclusive  use  of  diesel  locomotives  in  the  Pittsburgh  downtown 
switching  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  marked  the  rapid  conversion  being  made  to 
this  newer  type  of  engine.  Other  railroads  in  the  Pittsburgh  region 
were  also  gradually  replacing  their  coal-burning  engines,  a step  to- 
ward not  only  greater  efficiency,  but  also  an  improvement  contributing 
to  Pittsburgh’s  winning  battle  against  soot  and  smoke.  Another  in- 
novation in  railroad  motive  power  still  in  the  testing  stage,  was  the 
development  of  a gas  turbine  locomotive  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Erie. 

A viatloH 

Pennsylvania  now  has  in  operation  344  airports  and  landing  strips, 
and  six  military  airfields  within  its  boundaries.  During  1948  a total 
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of  $23  million  was  allocated  by  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  for 
new  airport  construction  and  improvement. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  expanded  and  improved  air  facilities  to  assure 
the  State  its  share  of  air  transportation  business,  the  Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics  Commission  authorized  a survey  to  determine  the  air 
service  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  study  showed  that 
despite  the  approval  of  a number  of  new  air  routes  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  there  are  many  major  communities  with  inadequate 
or  no  air  service  whatsoever.  Detailed  maps  showing  how  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  could  best  be  linked,  by  both  trunk  and  local  air  routes, 
with  each  other  and  with  cities  outside  of  the  State,  were  a part  of 
the  survey. 

Philadelphia  was  informed  by  aviation  authorities  that  its  Southwest 
Airport  ranked  sixteenth  among  the  nation’s  commercial  airfields. 
Currently  handling  less  than  100  scheduled  flights  a day,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  by  1950  it  will  have  400  plane  movements  daily,  but  in 
order  to  handle  them  efficiently  the  airfield  needed  enlarging,  and 
better  terminal  and  administration  buildings  were  also  essential. 
Philadelphia  City  Council,  though  appropriating  some  funds,  had 
shelved  several  proposals  that  were  deemed  necessary  to  develop  the 
airport’s  facilities  to  a point  appropriate  to  Philadelphia’s  ranking  as 
the  nation’s  third  largest  city. 

The  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  received  allocations  totalling  over 
one  million  dollars  from  the  State  Aeronautics  Commission  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  early  in  the  year,  and  moved  rapidly 
to  complete  its  approved  airfield  projects.  Allegheny  County  also  made 
application  for  an  additional  $925,000  from  the  Federal  agency  and 
submitted  plans  in  support  of  its  petition. 

Representations  made  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  by  spokesmen 
for  Pittsburgh  convinced  that  body  that  the  services  of  only  two  air- 
lines into  the  city  were  insufficient,  for  it  granted  permission  for  two 
additional  companies  to  participate  in  providing  air  travel  facilities. 
Pennsylvania’s  United  States  Senator  Edward  Martin  requested  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  examine  more  fully  the  air  needs  of  western 
Pennsylvania  communities,  citing  Johnstown  as  a city  with  a multi- 
million dollar  airport  but  one  lacking  in  regular  airline  service. 

Aircraft  accidents  within  the  State  in  1947  and  1948  numbered  423, 
resulting  in  96  deaths,  68  serious  injuries,  and  114  minor  injuries. 
Both  accident  figures  and  violations  of  air  rules  in  1948  were  con- 
siderably less  than  in  1947.  One  of  the  worst  air  disasters  happened 
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in  mid-June,  1948,  when  a transport  carrying  43  persons  apparently 
caught  fire  near  Mount  Carmel  and  exploded,  killing  all  on  board  upon 
striking  a colliery  transformer  carrying  66,000  volts. 

Aviation  and  agriculture  combined  effectively  to  control  diseases 
and  pests  by  spraying  and  dusting  crops  from  the  air.  All  flight  opera- 
tions of  the  sixteen  Pennsylvania,  and  several  out-of-state  concerns 
engaged  in  this  important  service  to  the  farmer,  are  regulated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Aeronautics  Commission  in  conjunction  with  other 
interested  agencies  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

Air  navigation  and  safety  were  advanced  by  the  placing  of  370  air 
markers  in  addition  to  numbering  140  fire  towers,  thus  making  Penn- 
sylvania the  best  air-marked  state  in  the  nation.  Minute  aeronautical 
data  were  also  made  available  to  fliers  by  an  aeronautical  chart  first 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Aeronautics  Commission  in  1947  and  re- 
vised and  expanded  in  1948. 

Telephone  and  Television 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  telephone  companies  have  been 
striving  to  satisfy  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  telephone  service.  In 
that  period  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  put  into  serv- 
ice nearly  700,000  new  telephones,  bringing  the  total  number  of  phones 
in  the  State  to  2,400,000.  Nearly  $66  million  were  spent  for  buildings, 
instruments  and  other  forms  of  equipment  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  service.  Latest  developments  in  the  industry  included 
mobile  telephone  service  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  available  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  construction  of  a coaxial  cable 
across  the  State  to  carry  both  telephone  conversations  and  television 
programs  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  The  cable  furnishes  a link 
in  connecting  television  networks  of  the  eastern  United  States  with 
those  of  the  mid-west.  Philadelphia’s  position  at  the  junction  of  north- 
south  and  east-west  coaxial  cable  lines  carrying  television  programs 
gave  it  unmatched  potentialities  as  the  heart  of  the  television  industry. 
In  the  greater  Philadelphia  area  also  are  located  the  Philco  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  manufacturers  of  about 
70%  of  all  television  receivers  and  much  of  the  equipment  necessary 
for  television  station  operations. 
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EDUCATION 


School  Population 

The  State’s  estimated  population  in  1948  was  over  10,550,000,  of 
which  number  2,013,340  were  young  people  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen  years  attending  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools. 
The  school  age  population,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school, 
therefore,  represented  about  19  percent  of  the  total  population.  Young 
people  of  school  age  throughout  the  nation  numbered  29,201,000, 
although  not  all  were  attending  classes. 

The  State’s  public  schools  enrolled  for  the  1947-1948  school  year 
55,070  kindergarten  youngsters,  907,100  elementary  pupils,  and  561,097 
secondary  school  students,  making  a total  of  1,523,267  as  the  public 
school  census  for  all  grades.  On  the  average  there  were  26  students 
for  each  teacher.  The  growing  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
grades  was  partly  attributed  to  the  upswing  in  birth  rate  beginning 
in  1940;  this  rate  was  maintained  in  subsequent  years  and  raised  the 
population  in  the  State  seven  to  eight  percent  over  the  1940  census 
figures.  School  statisticians  predict  that  within  the  next  six  to  eight 
years  there  will  be  seven  million  more  youngsters  attending  the  nation’s 
schools,  the  greater  number  of  which  will  be  overcrowding  the 
elementary  classrooms  unless  teachers  and  facilities  increase  at  greater 
rates  than  is  the  case  at  present.  At  the  opening  of  the  September  term 
Pennsylvania’s  schools  needed  3,000  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
teachers  leaving  the  field  to  marry,  to  go  into  retirement,  or  because 
of  disability  or  death.  The  most  acute  need  was  in  the  first  eight 
grades,  but  mathematics,  science,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics 
were  fields  needing  additional  qualified  instructors.  To  help  overcome 
the  shortage  several  thousand  emergency  teaching  certificates  were 
issued  to  persons  without  full  qualifications. 

A few  figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
illustrating  statistically  what  happens  to  a State-wide  class  of  first 
graders  in  the  intervening  years  before  diplomas  are  conferred  at  high 
school  commencements,  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  Pennsylvania 
youngsters  who  receive  twelve  years  of  formal  classroom  instruction. 
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When  the  class  of  1948  entered  the  first  grade  in  1936  there  were 
174,329  children  enrolled;  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  42,720  had 
dropped  out,  leaving  131,609  to  finish  the  four  years  of  senior  high 
school.  Of  this  number  84,937,  or  65%  received  diplomas  in  1948, 
indicating  that  46,672  had  dropped  out  or  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  graduation.  In  summary,  slightly  more  than  48%,  or  84,937 
of  the  174,329  first-graders  of  1936  made  up  the  graduating  class  of 
1948,  while  89,392,  or  about  51%,  received  less  than  twelve  years  of 
formal  classroom  training. 

A slightly  different  analysis  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Em- 
ployment Service  maintains  that  out  of  every  100  students  who  enter 
high  school,  54  drop  out  before  they  have  earned  their  diplomas.  Dur- 
ing the  1947-1948  school  year  this  meant  about  69,000  young  people 
left  the  classroom  to  seek  work,  swelling  the  labor  supply  to  a point 
where  two  out  of  every  five  persons  looking  for  employment  were 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24.  These  69,000  non-high  school  graduates 
had  to  compete  with  an  even  larger  number  of  college  and  high-school 
graduates  who  finished  their  studies  in  1948.  Of  the  46  students  of 
every  100  who  finished  high  school,  14  went  on  to  further  study  in 
college,  and  the  remaining  32  sought  work  immediately. 

Refusal  to  abide  by  the  school  attendance  law  sent  several  Amish 
farmers  of  Somerset  County  to  jail  for  taking  their  children  from 
classes  at  harvest  time,  because  they  believed  high  school  education  a 
waste  of  time,  and  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  county  court  where  it  was  expected  a judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  school  attendance  law  permitting  children  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  leave  school  and  take  employment,  would  settle  the 
dispute.  During  the  year  school  authorities  issued  49,433  general 
employment  certificates  and  farm  and  domestic  service  exemption  per- 
mits to  children  of  school  age. 

School  Maiutenauce  and  Consolidation 

In  the  face  of  record  costs  of  labor  and  materials  the  two-year  period, 
1946-1948,  witnessed  the  greatest  activity  since  1938  in  the  planning, 
modernizing,  and  alteration  of  public  school  buildings  and  facilities. 
To  the  School  Plant  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  local  school  authorities  submitted  plans  of  360 
projects  for  examination  and  advice;  these  provided  for  classrooms, 
shops,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  libraries,  stadiums  and  various  other 
facilities.  New  classrooms  alone  furnished  accommodations  for  the 
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many  thousands  of  children  swelling  the  attendance  in  the  elementary 
grades.  The  cost  per  classroom  ranged  from  511,000  for  smaller  lighter 
constructed  units,  to  540,000  in  larger,  more  completely  equipped 
school  buildings.  In  a few  of  the  new  structures  glass  blocks,  fluores- 
cent lighting  and  radiant  heating  were  installed  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

In  the  endeavor  to  give  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  chil- 
dren in  Pennsylvania,  school  districts  of  small  size  have  been  merging 
to  form  larger  administrative  units  by  the  creation  of  joint  boards  or 
of  union  school  districts.  With  the  pooling  of  their  resources,  modern 
buildings,  improved  services  and  facilities,  and  a better  qualified 
teaching  personnel  have  been  obtained.  Recent  legislation  that  has 
made  unprofitable  the  continued  operation  of  small  schools  has  given 
stimulus  to  the  movement  of  consolidation.  The  extent  to  which  this 
has  been  carried  out  in  Pennsylvania  is  apparent  in  the  1,044  con- 
solidated schools  which  came  about  as  a result  of  combining  4,761 
smaller  schools.  In  the  two-year  period,  1946-1948,  eight  new  con- 
solidated schools  were  established,  and  sites  for  54  schools  were 
approved.  Another  happy  result  of  consolidation  has  been  the  marked 
improvements  in  the  transportation  service  given  to  children  living 
in  rural  districts. 

Teachers — Preparation  and  Salaries 

The  steady  raising  of  the  standards  of  preparation  for  the  59,268 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  was  apparent  in  1948 
when  55.4  percent  were  graduates  of  approved  colleges  with  the 
bachelor’s  degree.  This  was  2 percent  better  than  the  percentage  for 
the  1946-1947  school  year.  By  districts  the  percentages  of  teachers 
who  were  college  graduates  were  distributed  as  follows: 


First  Class  Districts  53.2% 

Second  Class  Districts  65.3% 

Third  Class  Districts 65.7% 

Third  Class  Districts  under  the  County  Superinten- 
dent, and  Fourth  Class  Districts  48.5% 


An  encouraging  aspect  was  the  evidence  of  professional  growth 
among  teachers  in  the  rural  school  districts,  attested  by  the  growing 
percentage  of  the  last  category.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
State  s two  first  class  districts,  had  48.2  percent  and  69.2  percent  re- 
spectively of  their  teaching  staffs  possessing  college  degrees.  Mt. 
Lebanon,  a suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  continued  to  have  the  highest  per- 
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centage  of  college  graduates  in  its  teaching  personnel  with  93.5  per- 
cent possessing  acadamic  degrees. 

Five  Pennsylvania  teachers  exchanged  places  with  five  British 
teachers  for  the  school  year  of  1948-1949.  Over  a number  of  years  this 
State  has  taken  part  in  the  interchange  of  teachers,  a program  begun 
in  the  1920’s  to  foster  better  understanding  among  English-speaking 
peoples. 

In  a profession  generally  recognized  as  being  inadequately  com- 
pensated for  its  services,  and  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  living,  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania’s  public  schools  received  a median,  roughly  average, 
salary  of  $2,458  for  the  school  year  1947-1948.  The  two  first  class 
school  districts,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  paid  a median  of  $3,489. 
A study  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association  indi- 
cated that  the  median  salary  in  1940  was  $1,509,  which  then  would 
buy  $1,509  worth  of  goods,  but  that  living  costs  had  so  bounded  during 
the  intervening  eight  years  that  the  1948  median  bought  only  $1,366 
worth  of  goods.  During  1948  a number  of  teachers  not  receiving  the 
minimum  salaries  fixed  by  the  1947  General  Assembly  received  salary 
increases  which  raised  the  median  figure  somewhat,  but  the  Associa- 
tion advocated  a mandated  minimum  of  $2,400,  and  a median  of  $2,717. 
Consequently  it  indicated  a request  would  be  made  of  the  1949  Legisla- 
ture for  a general  increase  of  $300  to  $400.  Another  aim  of  the 
teachers’  association  was  the  changing  of  retirement  allowances  to 
enable  teachers  to  retire  with  full  benefits  at  the  age  of  62,  or  after 
35  years  of  service,  whichever  comes  first.  In  some  cases  retirement 
after  25  years  of  service  under  partial  retirement  benefits  was 
recommended. 

Financing  Education 

The  State’s  budget  for  school  subsidies  during  the  1947-1949 
biennium  amounted  to  $173  million;  for  the  1949-1951  biennium  the 
budget  for  school  subsidies  is  $203  million.  Under  the  local  tax  law 
of  1947  which  permitted  school  districts  to  levy  special  taxes  to  sup- 
port education,  487  out  of  2,536  districts  had  enacted  such  tax  measures 
by  the  latter  part  of  1948.  They  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  amuse- 
ment, severance,  income,  wage,  and  per  capita  taxes.  In  conformity 
with  the  philosophy  that  local  governments  meet  their  own  expenses 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  State  aid  to  school  districts  came  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  State  Tax  Equalization  Board,  which  issued  a pre- 
liminary report  at  midyear. 


Assistance  Given  to  Financially  Handicapped  School  Districts 
FOR  THE  School  Years  1946-1947  and  1947-1948 


1946-1947  1947-1948 

County 

No.  Districts 
Applying 

No.  Districts 
Granted  Aid 

No.  Districts 

Refused  Aid 

Withdrawals 

> 

3 

0 

c 

a ' 

No.  Districts 

Applying  , 

No.  Districts 

Granted  Aid 

No.  Districts 
Refused  Aid 

Withdrawals 

Pending 

10 

1 

3 

6 


12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

T 

1 

1 1 


Adams  . . 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver  . 

Bedford 
Berks  . . . 

Blair  . . . 
Bradford 
Bucks  . . . 

Butler  . . 

Cambria  . 
Cameron 
Carbon  . . 

Centre  . , 

Chester  . . 

Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton  . . 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberlanc 
Dauphin 
Delaware  . 

Elk  

Erie  

Fayette  . . . 

Forest  .... 
Franklin 
Fulton  . . . 

Greene  . . . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana  . . 
Jefferson  . 

Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer  . 

MiflJin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour  ...  — 

Northampton  — 

Northumberland  S 

Perry  — 

Philadelphia.  — 

Pike  — 

Potter  1 

Schuylkill  . . 9 

Snyder  — 

Somerset  ...  — 

Sullivan  ....  — 

Susquehanna  1 

Tioga  3 

Union — 

Venango  . . . — 

Warren  ....  — 

Washington  2 

Wayne  — 

Westmoreland  5 

Wyoming  . . — 

York  . — 

Totals . 


12 

2 

1 


10 


1 — 


1 — 


76 


5 — 


106 

Less  amount  lapsed 
Net  payments 


2 

1 

27 


— S 500.00 

— 5,000.00 


— 1 


2 — 


— — 1 


1 — 


1 3 — 

2 1 


1.000.00 


47,500.00 

400.00 

19,000.00 

9,500.00 


48,150.00 

4,500.00 

3,000.00 


— — 17,000.00 


1,500.00 


128,000.00 


3,000.00 


3,500.00 

7,000.00 


— 24,500.00 

1 2,500.00 


— 68,500.00 


— 1,000.00 

— 38.300.00 


— 7,000.00 

— 3,500.00 


1 1.600.00 


3 8455,450.00 

1,500.00 
8453,950.00 


10 

1 

2 

10 

1 

10 

3 

1 


3 

1 

1 

2 

10 


15 

3 


12 

2 


1 — 


3 — 

— 1 

1 — 

— 1 


1 1 


1 — 


10 

1 

1 

6 


1 2 — — 

— 1 — — 

2 1 — — 


1 — 


1 — 


128  95  29  3 1 


Table  8 Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiot. 

Two-Year  Period  Ending  May  31,  1948,  p.  80. 


Amount 


8 2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


3,500.00 


41,000.00 

400.00 

9,000.00 

15,400.00 


55,100.00 

3,750.00 

5.000. 00 

3.000. 00 


14,700.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,400.00 

105,000.00 


1,500.00 


8.800.00 

1,000.00 


24,000.00 


73,300.00 

2,850.00 


4,200.00 


1,500.00 


56,000.00 


1.000.00 

74,000.00 


4.000.00 


3,000.00 


1,500.00 


8523,900.00 


for  the 
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Its  findings  show  that  the  distribution  of  State  support,  using 
assessed  valuation  of  real  property  as  a measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
local  district  to  furnish  educational  facilities  for  its  children,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  such  support  due  to  the 
inequality  of  assessments  in  the  various  school  districts.  To  change 
from  assessed  value  of  real  estate  to  market  value  of  real  estate,  as 
determined  by  the  State  Tax  Equalization  Board,  as  a measure  of  the 
financial  ability  of  the  school  district,  requires  a change  in  the  formula 
for  distributing  State  aid.  Otherwise,  districts  as  a whole  would 
receive  less  State  support  owing  to  the  fact  that  assessed  values  repre- 
sent only  a fractional  part  of  the  market  value.  Such  a change  in  the 
formula  will  doubtless  be  made  by  the  1949  General  Assembly. 

The  financial  embarrassment  of  several  school  districts  was  observ- 
able when  the  teachers  of  a Schuylkill  County  district  resorted  to  strike 
tactics  in  an  effort  to  collect  salaries  long  overdue.  A second  instance 
was  the  issuance  of  scrip  to  the  teachers  of  a Beaver  County  district 
because  funds  were  not  available.  Evasion  of  taxes  by  coal  companies 


Over  860,000  children  were  given  medical  and  dental  examinations 
by  public  school  doctors  and  nurses  during  the  year. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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and  the  inability  of  local  authorities  to  collect  taxes  were  stated  as  the 
causes  of  the  exhausted  school  district  treasuries. 

Legislative  enactments  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  aimed 
at  promoting  better  health  among  school  children  were  being  put  into 
practice  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  To  explain  the  operation  of  the  health  laws  a team  of 
representatives  from  these  departments  conducted  one-day  health  insti- 
tutes in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  School  administrators, 
directors,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  representatives  of  welfare  groups, 
and  interested  parents  were  informed  of  the  provisions  of  the  several 
acts  and  of  the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  aid  offered  by  the  State  to  assist  in  building  sound  minds 
and  healthy  bodies  for  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania.  Regular  medical 
and  dental  examinations  at  two-year  intervals  with  complete  records 
kept  for  each  child,  plus  proper  treatment,  where  prescribed,  at  State 
expense  if  the  parents  are  financially  unable  to  provide  it,  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  health  program.  During  the  school  year  of 
1947-1948  over  862,000  children  were  given  medical  and  dental 
examinations. 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  the  State  received 
Federal  funds  amounting  to  $2,293,743  for  the  school  year  beginning 
in  July,  1948.  The  administration  of  all  funds  is  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  under  an  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  the  nation  as  a whole  Congress  appropriated  $75 
million  to  support  the  school  lunch  program. 

Educators  followed  with  interest  the  progress  of  an  aid-to-education 
bill  before  Congress,  which,  if  adopted,  will  grant  this  State  approxi- 
mately $10V^  million.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities  throughout  the  nation  by  guaranteeing  a minimum 
current  expenditure  of  $55  for  each  child,  with  the  Federal  government 
making  up  the  portion  of  that  sum  which  the  individual  state  cannot 
raise.  Pennsylvania’s  share  would  average  five  dollars  for  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years. 

The  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  in  1947  ruling  that 
money  derived  from  the  extracurricular  events  of  schools  must  be 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  tax  money,  jeopardized  the  continuance 
of  many  non-classroom  activities  in  the  State’s  secondary  schools.  Upon 
being  referred  to  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  for  study 
that  body  s subcommittee  on  education  proposed  several  measures  of 
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remedial  legislation  that  would  permit  the  financing  of  such  activities 
in  the  traditional  manner,  but  subject  to  official  audit  and  control  by 
local  school  boards.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  would  act  favorably  upon  the  suggested  changes  to  the 
School  Code. 

Curricula 

The  fruits  of  several  years  of  planning,  observation,  and  conferences, 
participated  in  by  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  members  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Instruction,  were  evident  in  a revised  "Elementary 
Course  of  Study”  (an  interim  report)  published  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Representing  the  careful  thought  and  design  of 
both  professional  educators  and  of  lay  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  school  curricula,  it  combines  much 
sound,  practical  advice  to  the  administrator  and  teacher,  with  a wealth 
of  suggested  materials  and  methods  for  the  classroom  teaching  of 
language,  social  living,  arithmetic,  health,  art,  and  music.  Special 


A knowledge  of  the  home  community  is  the  beginning  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  past. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


BAKERj^NSPN 
Thfe  fine  example  of  Greek 
Revival  architecture  wa.s 
the  home  of  Elias  Baker  a 
leading  ironmaster  of  the 
region.  Built  to  1846,  it  is 
now  the  museum  and  heme 
of  the  Blair  County  Histor- 
ical Society.  Located  on 
the  hill  oppo.si|ijJltis  point. 
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attention  is  given  to  the  aiding  of  the  mentally  retarded,  to  the  conduct 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  to  the  most  effective  use  of  illustrations, 
moving  pictures,  radio,  and  recording  machines.  Manifestly  a manual 
of  this  nature  is  one  with  which  all  concerned  in  the  education  of 
Pennsylvania’s  younger  people  should  become  intimately  acquainted. 
In  preparation  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  a new  secondary  level  cur- 
riculum for  instruction  in  English,  social  studies,  science,  mathematics, 
foreign  languages,  and  geography. 

After  four  years  of  experiment  with  a new  curriculum  that  allows 
concentrated  study  of  one  subject  for  a period  of  eight  weeks  before 
taking  up  another  study,  the  Kiski  School,  a private  preparatory  school 
at  Saltsburg,  pronounced  it  a success  from  both  teacher  and  student 
point  of  view.  Both  found  greater  interest  in  a subject  when  per- 
mitted to  stay  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fields  until  the  mastery 
of  a meaningful  portion  of  it  had  been  attained.  School  authorities 
found  that  academic  grades  rose  an  average  of  ten  points,  and  that 
Kiski  graduates  in  colleges  were  experiencing  fewer  academic  failures. 
Its  advocates  are  confirmed  in  their  belief  in  its  superior  advantages 
and  think  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  public  school  system  in  time. 

Aviation  education  in  Pennsylvania’s  public  schools  is  not  a recent 
innovation,  for  the  State  officially  accredited  the  first  aviation  course 
in  a Pennsylvania  high  school  as  early  as  1928.  In  the  ensuing  decades 
that  have  witnessed  civilization’s  entrance  into  the  air  age,  educators 
have  realized  the  economic,  social  and  military  implications  of  air 
power  and  air  transportation,  and  their  bearing  upon  many  other  fields 
of  study  in  the  secondary  school  and  college  curricula. 

To  prepare  students  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  air  age 
the  training  of  teachers  has  been  the  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Courses  in  aviation,  meteorology,  geography, 
studies  of  geological  formations  from  the  air,  visits  to  airports,  weather 
bureaus  and  aircraft  factories,  have  been  some  of  the  offerings  of  col- 
lege summer  sessions.  In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the 
position  of  Specialist  in  Aviation  was  created  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Aeronautics  Commission  to  provide  leadership  in 
aviation  education  throughout  the  State,  and  to  ensure  that  curricttla 
revisions  give  adequate  emphasis  to  aviation  materials. 

Libraries 

During  1948  about  74  percent  of  all  the  people  living  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  served  by  municipal  or  county  libraries.  Of  those  not  served 
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approximately  700,000  lived  in  rural  areas  and  1,900,000  in  urban 
areas.  Total  expenditures  by  libraries  for  service  approximated  $4,500,- 
000,  or  about  45  cents  per  capita. 

The  State  Library  believes  county  libraries  serve  the  greatest  number 
of  people  most  efficiently  at  least  expense.  Accordingly  it  offers  aid 
to  any  county  that  will  establish  a county  library.  In  1948  approxi- 
mately $50,000  was  spent  by  the  Library  Extension  Division  for 
financial  aid  to  27  county  libraries.  In  addition,  40,000  books  were  on 
loan  to  these  libraries  for  a period  of  two  years. 

Religious  Education 

A United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  question  of  week- 
day religious  education  in  public  schools  held  that  religious  instruc- 
tion, even  on  a voluntary  basis,  was  unconstitutional.  To  clarify  the 
effect  of  this  upon  religious  education  programs  in  Pennsylvania’s 
public  schools,  the  State  Department  of  Justice  issued  a ruling  barring 
religious  instruction  during  school  hours,  except  for  the  traditional  re- 
quired reading  of  the  Bible  without  comment.  The  opinion  also  held 
that  classes  could  not  be  dismissed  early  to  allow  children  to  be  given 
religious  instruction  by  outside  organizations;  religious  groups  were 
likewise  denied  the  use  of  public  school  property  when  school  is  not 
in  session.  To  conform  with  the  opinion  school  districts  had  to  transfer 
instruction  to  nearby  churches,  and  to  eliminate  the  general  "released 
time”  period.  School  officials  are  permitted  to  release  students  during 
school  hours  for  one  hour  a week  to  attend  classes  of  religious  instruc- 
tion if  parental  consent  has  been  given;  other  students  may  receive  a 
study  period  for  the  designated  hour.  The  ruling  approved  the  inclu- 
sion of  a course  of  study  devoted  to  the  development  of  religion  or 
church  history  in  the  school  curricula,  to  be  taught  objectively  by  a 
public  school  teacher  with  no  intent  of  endorsing  any  particular  set 
of  doctrines  or  beliefs. 

Ad  ministration 

Recommendations  to  place  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
on  a higher  professional  level,  removed  entirely  from  political  in- 
fluences, were  made  to  educators  attending  the  annual  Schoolmen’s 
Week  sessions  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  a year’s  con- 
sideration of  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  schoolmen  proposed  that  the  State  Council  of 
Education  be  composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  term  expiring  each  year.  The  Council  would  select  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  a term  of  seven  years,  without  regard 
to  political  affiliation,  and  he  would  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
Council,  though  not  a member  of  it.  In  addition  to  administering  the 
many  functions  of  the  Department,  the  Superintendent  would  be 
looked  to  as  a leader  in  the  development  of  educational  thought  and 
legislation.  The  educators  asked  that  political  parties  be  pledged  not 
to  require  political  sponsorship  for  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  nor  to  subject  them  to  political  pressures  and  obli- 
gations. All  professional  personnel  would  be  appointed  only  by  the 
State  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent. 
Amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  are  necessary  to  put  these  pro- 
posals into  effect,  but  under  existing  regulations  important  steps 
could  be  taken  in  advance  of  such  amendments. 

An  inquiry  into  the  educational  philosophy,  the  promotional  pro- 
cedures, and  the  general  administration  of  the  Philadelphia  school 
system,  requested  by  Judges  Byron  A.  Milner  and  Grover  C.  Ladner, 
was  withdrawn  when  Dr.  Louis  P.  Hoyer,  former  associate  superin- 
tendent, was  named  to  succeed  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard  as  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Dr.  Stoddard  assumed  a similar  position  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  A re-examination  of  the  policies  and  needs  of 
Philadelphia’s  schools  was  anticipated  with  the  change  in  leadership. 

Higher  Education 

Collegiate  and  professional  educational  opportunities  available  to 
young  Pennsylvanians  were  the  subject  of  examination  by  a special 
committee  created  by  the  1947  Legislature,  and  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Johnson,  president  of  Temple  University.  In  its  report  to  Governor 
James  H.  Duff  and  the  General  Assembly  the  committee  offered  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  The  creation  of  a division  of  higher  education  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  furnish  leadership 
in  developing  post-high  school  education. 

2.  There  is  need  for  post-high  school  training  on  a sub- 
professional basis  of  less  than  four  years,  preferably  one 
or  two  year  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community.  The  Commonwealth  is  lagging  in  this  area 
of  educating  its  youth. 

3.  The  shortage  of  elementary  school  teachers  demands  that 
more  be  trained  in  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges. 

4.  State  aid  to  private  institutions  of  learning  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  service  furnished  by  the 
institution. 
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5.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
technical  institutes  at  industrial  centers. 

6.  Medical  schools  should  favor  Pennsylvania  applicants,  and 
the  amount  of  State  aid  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  Pennsylvania  students  enrolled. 

7.  The  State  Council  of  Education  should  be  empowered  to 
establish  standards  for  college  extension  centers. 

8.  The  State  Council  of  Education  and  the  position  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  removed 
from  all  political  consideration. 

The  far-reaching  implications  of  these  proposals  were  recognized  by 
the  education  committee;  some  of  its  members  dissented  on  certain 
of  the  suggestions  that  will  now  be  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  for  appraisal. 

The  year  marked  the  debut  of  three  new  collegiate  institutions  em- 
powered to  grant  undergraduate  degrees.  These  were  Lycoming  Col- 
lege, formerly  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary,  at  Williamsport; 
National  Agricultural  College,  formerly  the  National  Earm  School, 
located  near  Doylestown;  and  Alliance  College,  formerly  Alliance 
Junior  College,  at  Cambridge  Springs.  A new  junior  college  was 
established  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  at  York  was  given  permission  to 
offer  the  junior  college  program  by  the  State. 

Compared  with  other  large  and  heavily  populated  states  Pennsyl- 
vania ranked  fourth  in  college  and  university  enrolment  with  149,000 
students,  over  69,530  of  whom  were  veterans.  Heavier  enrolments  were 
registered  in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  New  York,  California,  and 
Illinois;  nationally  there  were  2,410,000  persons  studying  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Pennsylvania’s  liberal  arts  colleges  and  state 
teachers  colleges  graduated  a total  of  21,123  students  in  1948. 

College  graduates  had  little  difificulty  obtaining  employment  when 
they  stepped  forth  from  ivied  walls.  Demand  was  greatest  for  engi- 
neers and  persons  with  technical  training  for  whom  salaries  began  at 
about  $250  monthly;  other  starting  salaries  averaged  about  $225 
monthly.  Many  industries  sought  college-trained  personnel  by  con- 
ducting interviews  on  college  campuses  in  the  months  just  prior  to 
graduation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  former 
governor  of  Minnesota,  and  a strong  contender  for  the  Republican 
Party  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  named 
president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stassen,  who  at  the 
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age  of  41,  was  the  youngest  president  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
succeeded  Dr.  George  W.  McClelland  who  was  elected  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  institution.  The  incoming  president  will  direct  an 
expansion  program  that  calls  for  the  raising  of  $32  million  to  be  spent 
on  new  buildings  and  improved  facilities.  The  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work  became  a part  of  the  University  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  lost  two  members  of  international 
reputation  from  its  faculty  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Detlev  W. 
Bronk  to  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
the  resignation  of  Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  later  dean  of  the  University’s 
law  school,  to  enter  private  law  practice.  Mr.  Harrison  was  succeeded 
by  Owen  J.  Roberts,  former  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  as  head  of  the  law  school  where  he  had  earlier  taught  for 
twenty  years. 

Starting  off  with  a three-million  dollar  gift  from  an  anonymous 
donor  for  the  erection  of  a new  school  of  medicine,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  began  an  ambitious  improvement  program  aimed  at  the 
construction  of  eight  new  campus  buildings  that  will  cost  $20  million. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  making  the  western  institution  a center  for 
medical  training,  but  over-crowding  of  its  4l-story  Cathedral  of  Learn- 
ing by  a student  body  that  has  doubled  during  the  past  decade,  also 
required  additional  classroom  space.  The  Pittsburgh  College  of 
Pharmacy  merged  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  during  the  year. 

Faced  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  acquiring  more  space  in  order 
to  maintain  adequate  educational  facilities.  Temple  University  sought 
the  aid  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  If  it  is  to  remain  at  its  present 
site  its  expansion  projects  need  to  be  considered  and  integrated  with 
the  City  Planning  Commission’s  design  for  improving  the  north 
central  area  of  the  city;  failing  this.  Temple  University  president.  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  believed  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the  Uni- 
versity to  some  other  location.  Some  indication  of  increasing  college 
attendance  by  women  is  seen  in  Temple’s  enrolment  which  is  made 
up  approximately  of  40%  women,  and  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology’s  38%  increase  in  the  number  of  women  students  since  1940. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  entered  its  85th  year  as  a land  grant 
school  with  an  enrolment  reaching  27,000;  11,000  were  campus 
students,  and  16,000  were  attending  courses  in  freshman  centers  located 
at  other  institutions,  or  in  extension  centers.  Working  on  an  annual 
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budget  of  close  to  $14  million,  Pennsylvania  State  College  derived  most 
of  its  income  from  State  and  Federal  funds;  out  of  every  dollar  received 
34  cents  came  from  the  Commonsvealth,  and  30  cents  from  the  national 
government.  The  need  for  more  buildings  and  facilities  led  to  an 
expansion  program,  a portion  of  which  was  financed  by  the  college 
borrowing  $16  million  from  the  State  Employes  Retirement  Fund  at 
4 percent  interest.  An  alumnus  well  known  to  music  lovers,  Fred 
Waring,  and  one  of  Penn  State’s  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  was 
appointed  a trustee  of  the  College  early  in  the  year. 

Among  several  collegiate  institutions  observing  anniversaries  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  first  to  be  established  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  which  observed  its  175th  anni- 
versary. Founded  in  1773,  the  college  named  after  the  "penman” 
of  the  Revolution,  is  the  tenth  oldest  college  in  the  country.  Geneva 
College  located  at  Beaver  Falls,  originally  founded  in  1848  at  North- 
wood,  Ohio,  but  re-located  in  Pennsylvania  in  1879,  celebrated  its 
centennial.  In  Philadelphia,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  joined  Gov- 
ernor James  H.  Duf¥  and  United  States  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers  in 
helping  Girard  College  observe  its  100th  anniversary. 

Veteran  Training 

Private  trade  and  technical  schools  participating  in  the  veterans 
training  program  were  subjected  to  more  careful  supervision  by  State 
authorities  following  many  complaints  about  the  quality  of  work 
offered.  Licensing  personnel  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  increased,  and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion established  a revised  set  of  standards  for  licensing  applicants. 
Since  the  veterans  education  bill  became  effective  the  number  of 
private  trade  schools  in  the  State  increased  from  35  to  260,  a "mush- 
rooming” attended  by  some  laxity  in  the  training  program  offered 
to  14,000  students.  A move  toward  better  control  was  the  expectation 
that  schools  explain  in  advance  the  relative  job  opportunities  for 
veterans  in  the  various  vocational  fields  in  which  training  is  offered. 
Several  State  and  Federal  agencies  are  qualified  to  furnish  informa- 
tion on  employment  possibilities. 

The  possible  exploiting  of  veterans  by  barber  schools  operating  with 
too  few  qualified  instructors  and  inadequate  equipment  on  a "produc- 
tion line  basis,”  necessitated  drastic  action  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Within  a year  twelve  barber-training  schools  ap- 
peared in  the  State,  whereas  earlier  there  had  been  only  one  such 
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registered  school.  Over  a six-month  period  schools  failing  to  meet 
standards  were  given  the  opportunity  to  correct  conditions  or  lose 
their  licenses.  Although  all  schools  succeeded  in  meeting  the  stand- 
ards, the  Associated  Master  Barbers  and  Beauticians  of  Pennsylvania 
saw  fit  to  adopt  resolutions  censuring  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  permitting  barber  schools  to  operate  on  a sub-standard 
basis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Area  Colleges  providing  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  to  veterans  wishing  to  further  their  collegiate  education  had  a 
total  enrolment  of  3,000  students  in  the  school  year  1947-1948.  Be- 
ginning in  September,  1948,  all  centers,  except  one  in  Philadelphia 
with  a student  body  of  500,  were  closed  as  veterans  were  gaining 
admittance  to  colleges  and  universities.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
emergency  education  program  for  veterans  would  end  in  1949. 


IX 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


Vital  Statistics 

Since  the  last  official  census  of  1940  Pennsylvania’s  population  has 
increased  by  789,000,  bringing  the  estimated  total  number  of  persons 
resident  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1948  to  over  10,550,000.  Within 
eight  years  higher  birth  rates  have  contributed  to  this  eight  percent 
increase,  a considerable  rise  when  compared  with  the  2.8  percent  in- 
crease for  the  entire  decade  of  the  1930’s.  It  would  appear  that  the 
very  high  birth  rate,  beginning  in  1944,  was  tapering  off,  for  during 
1948  there  were  231,660  births  in  the  State,  a decline  of  more  than 
17,000  from  the  1947  total  of  249,103  births,  the  highest  on  record 
since  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  on  a State  basis  began  in  1906. 
Pennsylvania’s  marriage  rate  showed  a like  trend  with  96,307  mar- 
riages, 12,000  fewer  than  the  108,318  marriages  of  1947.  The  number 
of  divorces  declined  to  13,794  from  the  earlier  year’s  total  of  16,285. 
One  out  of  every  109  Pennsylvanians  married,  and  one  out  of  every 
769  was  divorced  in  1948;  in  both  categories  the  State  was  below  the 
national  average  of  one  out  of  every  81  persons  marrying,  and  one 
out  of  every  357  being  divorced  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  deaths  rose  to  113,937,  4,000  more  than  in  1947 
when  deaths  totalled  109,929.  Diseases  taking  the  heaviest  toll  of  life 
as  reported  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  were  as  follows: 

Heart  Disease  39,075 

Cancer  15,668 

Cerebral  hemorrhages  9,198 

Nephritis  6,415 

Pneumonia  3,479 

Tuberculosis  3,069 

Excluding  automobile  mishaps,  Pennsylvania,  in  1947,  ranked  eighth 
lowest  among  the  states  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  disease.  Com- 
paratively for  the  same  year,  the  State  also  ranked  lower  than  many 
other  states  in  deaths  due  to  pneumonia,  influenza,  tuberculosis  and 
premature  births. 
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Pennsylvania's  Health 

In  a svimmary  of  health  conditions  for  the  year,  State  Secretary  of 
Health,  Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux,  described  improvements  on  many  fronts. 
No  serious  outbreaks  of  communicable  diseases  occurred,  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  cases  w^ere  the  least  on  record,  and  tuberculosis 
deaths  and  infant  mortality  declined  in  number.  Cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  rose  above  normal  when  over  800  persons  became  victims 
of  this  crippling  ailment.  Under  the  State’s  School  Health  Law  that 
provides  medical  and  dental  examinations  every  two  years  for  school 
children,  over  862,000  pupils  were  examined  during  the  school  year, 
1947-1948.  Where  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for  corrective  medical 
treatment  for  their  children.  State  money  administered  through  school 
authorities  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  was  used 
to  defray  expenses.  About  80  percent  of  the  school  population  received 
the  attention  of  school  nurses. 

With  the  aim  of  obtaining  better  qualified  public  school  nurses  the 
General  Assembly  of  1947  required  that  twelve  semester  hours  of 
college  training  in  specified  subjects  be  made  a part  of  their  prepara- 
tion before  the  granting  of  a permanent  certificate.  When  this  was 
ruled  as  retroactive  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  requiring 
older  nurses  of  many  years’  experience  to  resume  class  studies,  pro- 
tests were  voiced  in  several  quarters;  generally,  however,  the  require- 
ment was  regarded  as  one  that  will  raise  the  professional  standards  in 
the  field  of  nursing. 

The  health  disaster  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  twenty  persons  from 
breathing  polluted  air  at  Donora  and  Webster  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Poisonous  industrial  fumes  and  gases  blanketed  the  Monongahela  River 
valley  for  five  days  causing  many  persons  to  be  ill,  in  addition  to  the 
fatalities.  The  tragedy  focused  attention  on  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  resulted  in  numerous  investigations  by  local.  State  and  Federal 
health  officials  in  efforts  to  determine  the  cause  and  to  find  means  of 
preventing  its  recurrence. 

Aledical  Services  and  Hospitals 

In  the  State’s  major  centers  of  medical  research  and  training,  notable 
steps  were  taken  to  combat  disease  and  health  problems.  An  initial 
gift  of  a million  dollars  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  launched  a 
program  for  the  erection  of  an  out-patient  building  and  an  in-patient 
building  to  supplement  the  present  University  Hospital.  The  enlarged 
facilities  will  permit  expanded  clinical  research,  more  teaching  oppor- 
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tunities  and  many  more  patient  visits.  The  University’s  School  of 
Medicine  received  a grant  of  $100,000  for  research  in  skin  diseases. 
Medical  knowledge  will  also  be  aided  by  the  establishment  of  new 
laboratories  costing  $400,000  at  Temple  University’s  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  digestive  tract  and 
nutrition.  A major  contribution  to  public  health  by  the  training  of 
qualified  persons  in  this  field  was  made  when  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  given  nearly  $14  million  for  the  establishment  of  a Graduate 
School  of  Public  Health.  This  was  regarded  by  health  authorities  as 
the  best  means  of  supplying  the  services  and  skilled  personnel  needed 
to  cope  with  the  health  problems  of  the  expanding  industrial  region 
of  western  Pennsylvania. 

An  earlier  survey  of  Pittsburgh’s  public  health  services  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  branded  them  as  out  of  date, 
and  enumerated  a number  of  desirable  changes. 

The  entire  field  of  public  health  activities  and  services  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  upon  the  request  of  Governor  Duf¥,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
evaluation  is  expected  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  an  improved  long- 
range  program  covering  many  health  problems  and  recommendations 
requiring  legislative  consideration. 

Privately  operated  hospitals  receiving  State  aid  were  granted  over 
$12  million  by  the  1947  Legislature  for  a two-year  period.  At  the 
close  of  1948  the  Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania  reported  that 
hospitals  were  in  serious  financial  condition  due  to  doubled  operating 
costs  over  the  past  five  years,  and  would  need  State  assistance  totalling 
over  $26  million  for  the  years  1949-1951.  Included  in  this  amount  were 
funds  for  dispensary  service  and  the  training  of  nurses,  functions 
which  have  not  been  aided  by  the  State  heretofore. 

A Philadelphia  grand  jury  after  touring  city  and  county  institutions 
condemned  the  "medieval  conditions’’  prevailing  at  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  where  facilities  were  described  as  "ancient,  outmoded 
and  obsolete.’’  Portions  of  the  hospital  were  noted  as  being  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  badly  located,  overcrowded,  and  unsanitary.  The 
hospital’s  request  for  $22  million  was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  visit- 
ing jurors. 

State  authorities  supervising  the  multi-million  dollar  expansion  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  mental  hospitals  stated  the  need  for  more  money 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  hospital  care  for  mental  patients.  Achieve- 
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ments  of  the  program  to  date  were  praised  by  several  nationally-known 
psychiatrists,  but  they  cautioned  against  the  tendency  of  Pennsylvania 
officials  to  plan  massive  institutions  with  3,000  or  more  beds.  Finan- 
cially, and  from  the  view  of  individual  care  given  patients,  they  fixed 
1,500  to  2,000  beds  as  the  ideal  maximum  for  the  State’s  mental  hos- 
pitals. Present  plans  indicate  that  seven  of  the  State’s  hospitals  will 
make  provision  for  3,000  or  more  patients.  Overcrowding  at  the 
Philadelphia  State  Hospital  at  Byberry,  and  at  Norristown  State  Hos- 
pital was  deplored  by  the  doctors;  the  Philadelphia  area,  the  doctors 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents,  Huntingdon 
Rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  handicapped  is  the 
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said,  urgently  needed  another  2,000-bed  institution  to  supplement  the 
Embreeville  Hospital,  Chester  County,  presently  being  enlarged. 

Illegal  trafficking  in  narcotics  was  a growing  menace  causing  much 
concern  to  health  authorities.  A statewide  drive  to  curb  drug  sales 
without  prescriptions  led  to  the  arrest  of  a number  of  druggists  who 
had  been  warned  previously  against  such  practices. 

State  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  pure  food  laws  cited  several  meat  packing  companies  for  re- 
peatedly violating  the  State’s  pure  food  laws  by  adding  adulterants. 
Other  processors  were  arraigned  for  selling  diseased  horse  meat  for 
human  consumption  and  as  pet  food. 

Conducting  a cancer  clinic  in  the  basement  of  a Pittsburgh  church, 
a man  and  woman  were  arrested  for  practicing  medicine  without  a 
license.  Patients,  and  relatives  of  patients,  testified  that  they  had  been 
helped  by  the  "secret  fluid”  prescribed,  and  the  pastor  of  the  church 
firmly  endorsed  the  aid  given  by  the  operators  of  the  clinic.  The 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  branded  the  preliminary  blood 
tests  to  determine  the  presence  of  cancer  as  valueless.  Final  disposi- 
tion of  this  unusual  case  was  still  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Doctors  and  psychologists,  and  officials  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Welfare  and  Public  Instruction,  collaborated  in  the  framing  of 
standards  that  will  rid  the  State  of  charlatans  giving  advice  on  mental 
and  medical  problems.  In  measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a State  Board  of  Psychology  Examiners  would  be  created 
to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  those  seeking  to  practice  psychology. 
It  was  proposed  that  applicants  be  of  good  moral  standing,  hold  a 
doctorate  in  psychology  from  a recognized  institution,  have  a minimum 
of  one  year  as  an  interne,  and  competent  as  adjudged  by  oral  and 
written  tests.  If  adopted,  it  will  bring  about  the  elimination  of  many 
"quacks”  who  prey  upon  gullible  persons. 

Pennsylvania  doctors  were  cautioned  by  a member  of  the  profession, 
writing  in  a county  medical  society  publication,  to  avoid  handling 
patients  in  an  "assembly  line”  technique.  Treating  several  patients 
simultaneously  has  become  a disliked  practice  and  a procedure  that 
undermines  the  confidence  of  those  being  treated.  Excessive  fees  for 
minor  tests  and  examinations  were  noted  as  additional  burdens  to  per- 
sons of  modest  means,  and  a form  of  extortion  conducive  to  readier 
acceptance  of  socialized  or  state-controlled  medicine.  On  this  highly 
controversial  issue  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  took  the  position 
that  regulation  of  medical  service  by  the  Federal  government  is  not 
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the  way  to  raise  the  health  standards  of  the  American  people.  Prepaid 
hospital  and  medical  insurance  were  offered  as  the  best  means  of  giving 
maximum  protection  to  public  health. 

Public  Assistance 

Assisting  needy  persons  cost  the  State,  aided  by  Federal  funds,  close 
to  §8  million  monthly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  but  a raise  in 
allotments,  effective  in  October,  to  meet  bounding  living  costs,  in- 
creased the  monthly  disbursements  by  more  than  $600,000,  most  of 
which  came  from  increased  Federal  contributions  to  the  State.  A 
total  of  $116,112,000  was  expended  for  the  year.  In  1941  the  monthly 
cost  for  each  person  on  relief  was  $13.24,  but  by  the  spring  of  1948 
this  had  doubled  to  $26.90.  The  maximum  monthly  allowance  now 
permitted  one  person  is  $53,  while  a family  of  four  persons  may  re- 
ceive $125.  The  earlier  year  had  639,000  persons  receiving  aid  each 
month,  a figure  that  declined  to  302,200  in  the  current  year,  but  which 
was  4,000  more  than  in  1947.  The  greater  portion  of  assistance  was 
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Millions  cf  dollars  have  been  spent  for  the  improvement  of  mental 
hospital  facilities  and  personnel. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ASSISTANCE  TRENDS 

1947  & 1948 


0^  PiUotU 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistanee. 


Approximately  three  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  received 
some  form  of  public  assistance. 


given  to  dependent  children  and  to  elderly  persons.  Philadelphia  had 
an  average  of  over  70,000,  and  Pittsburgh  48,000  persons,  on  relief. 

Dependency  was  highest  in  February  and  March  due  to  industrial 
layoffs  caused  by  a shortage  of  fuel  and  a sharp  rise  in  unemployment. 
Spring  and  summer  weather  furnished  outdoor  and  agricultural  em- 
ployment, bringing  down  the  relief  load  until  October,  when  employ- 
ment opportunities  became  scarcer.  Areas  of  the  State  with  productive 
soil  and  diversified  industries  had  lowest  dependency  ratios;  areas 
dependent  on  a single  industry,  or  poor  in  natural  resources,  were  most 
adversely  affected.  Over  the  year  twenty-two  counties  had  a lighter 
dependency  load  while  in  eleven  counties  public  dependency  was  ten 
percent  greater.  As  the  year  ended  approximately  three  out  of  every 
100  residents  of  the  State  were  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance. 
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Rehabilitation 

Training  for  over  1,200  handicapped  Pennsylvanians  was  furnished 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  About  25 
percent  of  this  number  attended  colleges  and  universities,  preparing 
to  enter  the  fields  of  engineering,  chemistry,  business,  journalism,  law, 
ministry  and  social  work.  Other  handicapped  persons  were  aided  by 
examinations,  medical  services,  hospitalization,  artificial  appliances  of 
all  types,  transportation,  and  tools  and  occupational  equipment.  A 
concentrated  drive  to  help  some  40,000  handicapped  persons  in  the 
State  find  employment  was  staged  in  October  in  conjunction  with  a 
national  campaign  for  this  purpose.  Employers  were  requested  to  file 
with  local  State  employment  offices  job  openings  that  could  be  filled 
satisfactorily  by  disabled  persons.  Prospective  employers  were  urged 
to  "Judge  the  handicapped  on  their  ability — not  their  disability.” 

H onsing 

Adequate  housing  for  many  Pennsylvania  families  of  modest  means 
continued  to  be  a major  problem  even  though  residential  construction 
was  greater  than  in  1947.  During  1948  permits  issued  for  building 
homes  numbered  19,377  and  represented  estimated  costs  of  $175,589, 
050;  the  number  of  permits  was  3,015  more  than  the  earlier  year,  and 
costs  were  $41,801,884  higher.  The  estimated  costs  for  all  types  of 
construction  operations  totalled  $369,679,696,  a figure  nearly  42  percent 
higher  than  building  costs  in  1947. 

Veteran  and  labor  organizations  sought  a solution  to  the  housing 
shortage  by  requesting  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  $20  million  to 
stimulate  private  housing;  they  also  urged  support  of  a national  hous- 
ing program  presently  before  Congress.  Governor  James  H.  Duff  and 
the  mayors  of  several  of  the  State’s  heavily  populated  cities  endorsed 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Efousing  Bill,  and  called  upon  Pennsylvania’s 
Congressional  delegation  to  support  the  measure.  Opposition  to  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Association  which  warned 
that  it  would  make  the  government  compete  with  private  builders  for 
scarce  materials  and  labor,  resulting  in  higher  costs  to  both.  At  the 
present  rate  of  construction  by  private  builders  the  crisis  in  housing 
would  be  eased  considerably  within  the  near  future,  the  Real  Estate 
Association  contended.  Defenders  of  public  housing  made  it  clear 
that  construction  aided  by  government  funds  would  be  only  for  families 
with  incomes  so  low  that  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  or  rent  from 
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realtors,  therefore  the  program  was  not  competitive,  and  it  was  the  one 
way  by  which  decent  housing  could  be  made  available  to  many  in 
need  of  it. 

A number  of  contractors  and  realtors  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  who 
had  obtained  priority  materials  for  the  construction  of  veterans’  homes 
were  indicted  by  a Federal  Grand  Jury  for  violating  housing  laws  and 
for  defrauding  purchasers.  Shoddy  construction,  excessive  costs,  de- 
mands for  "under-the-counter”  payments,  and  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  various  types  of  insurance,  constituted  the  charges.  One 
builder  was  sued  for  570,000  damages  by  forty  veterans  who  had  pur- 
chased homes  in  1946  which  they  alleged  were  now  falling  apart  and 
made  dangerous  by  the  installation  of  faulty  gas  heaters.  Malpractices 
of  this  nature  were  sufficiently  widespread  to  move  local  officials  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  request  that  members  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Bar  Association  offer  their  services  as  advisers  to  veterans  in 
filing  suits  and  in  negotiating  future  purchases  of  real  estate. 

As  the  1949  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  ap- 
proached, legislators  were  importuned  to  enact  a State  rent-control 
bill  to  supplement  the  revised  Federal  regulations  which  were  criticized 
for  giving  tenants  insufficient  protection.  A bill  for  this  purpose  had 
been  defeated  in  the  legislative  session  of  1947. 

Displaced  Persons 

Pennsylvania  became  the  home  and  provided  opportunities  of  a new 
life  for  3,500  European  refugees  during  the  year.  Persons  of  many 
nationalities  and  faiths,  some  with  professional  and  technical  training, 
but  the  majority  skilled  as  farmers,  gardeners,  and  domestics,  were 
admitted  under  the  displaced  persons  law  through  the  cooperation  of 
various  welfare  groups  and  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches. 
Under  a revised  procedure  for  admitting  refugees,  it  is  anticipated  that 
a larger  number  will  enter  the  State  within  the  next  twelve  month‘s 
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LIQUOR  CONTROL 


Sales  and  Profits 

From  the  575  State  Liquor  Stores  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board,  thirsty  Pennsylvanians  in  1948  purchased  more 
than  19  million  gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages  for  a total  sales  volume 
of  $208,177,473.  Somewhat  less  whiskey  and  considerably  more  wine 
was  sold  than  in  1947.  Net  profits,  including  a 10  percent  tax, 
amounted  to  S57,390,397,  a sum  which  goes  into  the  Commonwealth’s 
treasury  to  meet  the  expenses  of  State  government.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately $29  million  were  collected  from  taxes  on  beer  and  from 
malt  beverage  license  fees.  Thus  the  total  revenue  of  over  $86  million 
from  sales  of  liquor  and  beer  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
come for  the  Commonwealth. 

By  counties,  Philadelphia  had  the  largest  sales  volume  amounting 
to  over  S59  million,  and  Allegheny  County  followed  with  over  $40 
million.  To  contradict  any  hasty  assumption  that  this  State  has  ex- 
cessively bibulous  habits,  a Pennsylvania  State  College  study  revealed 
that  less  liquor  is  consumed  on  a per  capita  basis  here  than  throughout 
the  nation;  the  national  average  in  1946,  the  latest  year  available,  was 
1.83  gallons,  whereas  Pennsylvania’s  liquor  consumption  was  1.31  gal- 
lons per  person.  Beer,  however,  is  a more  popular  beverage  here  than 
in  any  other  state,  for  Pennsylvanians  consumed  an  average  of  32  gal- 
lons, whereas  the  national  average  was  19  gallons.  A Yale  University 
authority  ranked  Pennsylvania  eighth  in  the  total  consumption  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Alcoholism 

Alcoholism  in  this  State  was  a sufficiently  serious  social  problem 
to  be  the  subject  of  study  by  a committee  of  the  Joint  State  Govern- 
ment Commission.  Its  findings  fixed  the  number  of  alcoholics  at  58,000, 
with  twice  as  many  in  cities  and  large  towns  as  in  rural  districts.  A 
five-day  "short  treatment”  of  hospitalization  offered  by  a Philadelphia 
clinic  was  found  to  have  rehabilitated  many  victims,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended for  introduction  into  both  general  and  private  hospitals  else- 
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where.  The  report  suggested  that  the  State  Department  of  Health 
maintain  complete  records  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  to 
help  alcoholics  in  state-aided  clinics  and  hospitals,  and  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  training  of  doctors  and  nurses  who  care 
for  alcoholics.  For  fighting  alcoholism  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the 
committee  recommended  a $50,000  appropriation  similar  to  that  now 
received  by  Philadelphia  for  this  purpose. 

Regulation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Liquor  Control  Board  announced 
a stricter  policy  of  enforcement  by  increasing  its  staff  of  agents,  and 
by  a "tightening  up”  of  the  practice  of  accepting  fines  from  violators 
instead  of  suspending  their  licenses.  Subsequent  newspaper  comment 
and  statements  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Study  claimed  that  the 
Board  continued  to  be  too  lenient  with  habitual  violators,  indiscrimi- 
nate in  its  approval  of  transferring  licenses,  exorbitant  in  its  prices, 
and  prone  to  grant  too  many  compromises  because  it  was  primarily 
interested  in  revenue  rather  than  control. 

For  failure  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  liquor  licenses  of  clubs  that 
operated  slot  machines  and  other  gambling  devices,  the  enforcing 
agency  was  censured  several  times.  Holders  of  retail  licenses  protested 
that  such  clubs  were  harming  their  businesses  because  the  profits  from 
gambling  financed  free  entertainment  and  free  food.  In  a few  counties 
these  charges  prompted  local  law  officials  to  serve  notice  on  the  clubs 
that  gambling  must  cease.  The  Liquor  Board’s  position  on  this  issue 
was  that  it  is  primarily  responsible  for  upholding  liquor  laws,  for  the 
enactments  under  which  it  functions  make  no  mention  of  gambling; 
however,  its  agents  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  police  officials  in 
getting  rid  of  the  "one-armed  bandits”  and  other  gambling  devices. 
A suggestion  from  Governor  James  H.  Duff  recommended  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  licenses  of  clubs  that  used  any  unusual  methods  such  as 
steel  doors,  locked  doors,  or  peepholes,  to  prevent  easy  access  to  their 
premises  for  inspection  purposes.  To  bring  about  greater  consistency 
in  enforcement  policies  a Special  Deputy  Attorney  General  was  named 
to  head  the  Liquor  Control  Board’s  enforcement  branch,  with  power 
to  examine  the  circumstances  of  all  violations  and  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate penalties. 

The  trend  toward  uniformity  in  liquor  control  policies  was  also 
furthered  when  the  State  Superior  Court  overruled  a Luzerne  County 
court  that  had  issued  a liquor  license  over  the  opposition  of  the  State 
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Liquor  Control  Board.  The  higher  court  ruled  that  the  actions  of  the 
Liquor  Board  cannot  be  rescinded  where  the  case  involves  its  power  of 
discretion,  as  in  this  instance  where  the  applicant  wished  to  set  up  a 
tavern  within  300  feet  of  a church.  Only  where  court  hearings  produce 
"specific  and  different"  findings  of  fact  may  local  judges  alter  or 
change  the  decision  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  This  case  pointed 
up  the  desire  of  many  interested  groups  to  secure  legislation  per- 
mitting appeals  in  liquor  cases  to  go  to  the  Superior  Court,  for  only 
by  this  procedure,  they  believed,  could  a uniform  policy  for  the  entire 
State  be  put  into  effect. 

How  well  the  laws  governing  the  dispensing  of  liquor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  enforced  might  best  be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics. 
During  the  year  one  out  of  every  fifteen  of  the  State’s  19,362  retail 
license  holders  was  cited  for  violation  of  the  liquor  or  malt  beverage 
laws.  Enforcement  agents  made  1,180  arrests,  470  more  than  in  1947, 
and  confiscated  28  stills  with  a daily  capacity  of  257  gallons  of  "boot- 
leg” liquor.  Of  the  1,472  licensees  cited  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board, 
328  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  licenses  of  63  were  revoked, 
and  varying  periods  of  suspension  meted  out  to  995.  In  1947  there 
were  84  revocations  and  811  suspensions.  The  Board’s  policy  of  accept- 
ing from  the  suspended  licensee  a fine  of  $10  a day  for  the  suspension 
period,  instead  of  closing  the  place  of  business  for  that  time,  was 
followed  in  739  cases;  the  Board  refused  to  accept  fines  in  lieu  of 
closing  in  103  cases.  Major  criticism  of  the  Board  was  its  willingness 
to  accept  fines  from  repeated  violators  of  the  liquor  laws. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  liquor  business  in  Pennsylvania,  detail- 
ing the  history  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  its  organization,  policies, 
and  enforcing  practices  since  its  inception  in  1933,  appeared  during 
the  year.  The  author,  M.  Nelson  McGeary  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  difficulty  of  administering  a 
monopoly  over  liquor  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  "No  state  agency  in 
Pennsylvania  is  faced  with  problems  any  more  difficult  than  those  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board.  This  comparatively  new  body  is  responsible 
for  controlling  an  industry  that  inherently  is  fertile  ground  for  abuse, 
and  for  supervising  the  distribution  of  a product  that  is  variously 
considered  by  Pennsylvania  citizens  to  be  anything  ranging  from  a 
useful  medicine  to  poison.  Neither  extreme  drys  nor  extreme  wets 
ever  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  Board’s  performance.^ 


^ M.  Nelson  McGearv,  Pemisylvati’a  and  the  Liquor  Business.  State  College, 
Pa.:  Penns  Valley  Publishers,  Inc.,  1948,  p.  65. 


XI 


CRIME  AND  THE  COURTS 


The  Crime  Kate 

Criminal  activities  in  Pennsylvania  during  1948  are  reflected  in 
the  annual  summary  of  offenses  compiled  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Its  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the  year  reveal  an 
upturn  since  1947  in  all  offenses  known  to  the  police  that  were  per- 
petrated in  225  cities  of  over  25,000  propulation.  The  total  number  of 
ofifenses  reached  42,253,  a numerical  rise  of  more  than  2,228,  and  a 
percentage  rise  of  about  5 percent  above  the  previous  year. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  area,  embracing  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  experienced  a 4.4  percent  increase  in  all  offenses  known 
to  the  police.  The  national  crime  rate  rose  1.3  percent  above  1947. 


By  categories  the  following  crimes  were  more  numerous  in  Penn- 
sylvania: 


1948 

1947 

Murder 

212 

205 

Rape 

454 

436 

Robbery 

2,342 

2,113 

Burglary 

12,819 

12,234 

Larceny 

18,627 

16,366 

Offenses  that  dropped  in  frequency  were  manslaughter  by  negligence, 
chiefly  deaths  resulting  from  automobile  accidents,  which  dropped  to 
262  from  309;  aggravated  assault,  from  1,922  to  1,801;  and  automobile 
thefts  from  6,440  to  5,736.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  offenses 
per  100.000  inhabitants,  the  crime  ratio  for  this  State  was  as  follows: 

Per  100,000 
Inhabitants 


Murder 

3.64 

Robbery 

40.6 

Aggravated  assault 

31.2 

Burglary 

206.5 

Larceny 

374.9 

Auto  theft 

99.1 

99 
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Philadelphia,  the  nation’s  third  largest  city,  was  the  scene  of  117 
murders,  1,086  robberies,  908  assaults,  4,793  burglaries,  3,996  acts  of 
larceny,  and  1,571  automobile  thefts.  All  violations  except  murder  and 
automobile  thefts  were  more  numerous  than  in  1947. 

In  Pittsburgh  there  were  29  murders,  570  robberies,  317  aggravated 
assaults,  2,147  burglaries,  1,978  acts  of  larceny,  and  1,516  automobile 
thefts.  The  methods  of  the  "Steel  City’s"  police  department  in  keeping 
crime  records  were  criticised  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  not  reflecting  accurately  the  incidence  of  violations.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  all  crimes  reported  to  precinct  stations  were  not 
in  turn  reported  to  police  headquarters;  arresting  officers  wrote  reports 
on  what  they  considered  "only  the  more  important  cases.”  Despite 
an  undermanned  police  force,  Pittsburgh,  however,  had  the  lowest 
per  capita  murder  rate  of  any  city  of  comparable  size  in  the  nation, 
with  a record  low  of  2.38  murders  and  acts  of  manslaughter  for  every 
100,000  persons;  the  ratio  for  Philadelphia  was  2.74. 

Stemming  from  several  instances  of  leniency  shown  by  juries  to 
persons  convicted  of  first  degree  murder.  Judge  Harry  S.  McDevitt  of 
Philadelphia’s  Common  Pleas  Court  proposed  that  legislation  be 
passed  that  would  take  from  juries  the  discretion  to  decide  whether 
punishment  should  be  death  or  life  imprisonment.  From  a study  of 
the  record  of  murders  and  penalties  between  1915  and  1947,  Judge 
McDevitt  contended  that  the  threat  of  life  imprisonment  was  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  deterrent.  A subcommittee  of  the  Joint  State  Gov- 
ernment Commission  that  considered  the  recommendation  demurred 
at  this  suggested  change  of  a traditional  procedure,  and  in  its  stead 
proposed  that  juries  first  determine  guilt  or  innocence;  if  found  guilty, 
the  defendant’s  past  record  would  be  presented  by  the  hearing  of  addi- 
tional testimony.  Upon  gaining  a complete  picture  of  the  defendant’s 
past,  the  jury  would  then  be  better  prepared  to  fix  either  life  im- 
prisonment or  death  as  the  proper  verdict.  Under  present  law  a de- 
fendant’s earlier  record  cannot  be  admitted  as  direct  evidence  during 
argument  in  a criminal  case  before  a jury. 

The  disclosure  of  a scandal  of  major  proportions  involving  the 
illegal  sale  of  passports,  draft,  food,  and  fuel  registration  certificates, 
to  Chinese  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  resulted  in  several  resignations 
and  dismissals  from  the  office  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  for 
the  Philadelphia  district.  Many  Chinese,  fearful  of  being  deported, 
were  said  to  have  paid  sums  of  money  totalling  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  persons  who  connived  with  Federal  employes 
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to  obtain  the  forged  papers.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Immigration  Bureau  were  conducting  a thorough 
probe  of  the  sordid  business. 

Parole  System 

In  its  capacity  as  the  agency  reviewing  the  records  and  considering 
the  possibilities  of  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Parole  Board  examined  3,000  requests  for  parole  in  1948,  and 
rejected  35%  of  them.  Only  prisoners  who  have  served  the  minimum 
sentence  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parole  Board,  and  only 
those  who  have  promise  of  a job,  a home,  and  a sponsor,  are  con- 
sidered for  release.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  twelve  states  with  such 
requirements.  In  the  course  of  the  year  853  parolees  were  returned 
to  prison  for  violating  parole  regulations.  Prison  maintenance  figures 
indicate  that  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  a man  in  prison  is  $900;  on 
parole  it  costs  the  State  $97.50  a year. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Ways  and  means  of  combatting  juvenile  delinquency  and  of  re- 
habilitating young  people  found  guilty  of  offenses,  were  the  subjects 
of  concern  for  numerous  welfare,  religious,  and  judicial  groups  in  the 
State.  On  the  basis  of  available  statistics,  admittedly  not  exhaustive, 
the  number  of  cases  of  delinquency  involving  youths  from  6 to  17 
years  has  been  declining  yearly  since  1944,  but  juvenile  misbehavior 
persists  as  a sore  on  the  social  body  that  demands  treatment. 

Contributing  causes  of  delinquency  were  generally  recognized  to 
be  homes  broken  up  by  death,  divorce,  or  employment  of  the  mother; 
drunken,  immoral,  criminal,  or  indifferent  parents;  and  the  absence 
of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  Lack  of  normal  family  life;  the 
failure  of  schools  to  offer  programs  that  fit  the  needs  of  all  children, 
and  to  identify  and  treat  children  showing  tendencies  toward  mis- 
behavior, were  deemed  corollary  causes. 

Before  aid  to  a maladjusted  child  can  be  given  intelligently  some 
method  of  determining  the  kind  of  correction  required  is  mandatory. 
To  meet  this  need  Judge  Nochem  S.  Winnett  of  the  Philadelphia 
Municipal  Court  proposed  the  establishment  of  several  classification 
centers  where  delinquent  children  could  be  studied  and  treatment 
recommended.  A comprehensive  series  of  suggestions  was  contained 
in  a report  on  "Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Child  Welfare”  prepared  by 
the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  for  the  General  Assembly. 
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Attention  was  called  to  the  small  number  of  child  guidance  clinics 
in  the  State,  to  court  procedures  in  juvenile  cases,  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  admission  and  discharge  policies  of  detention  homes, 
and  to  the  practices  of  correctional  institutions  in  not  separating  first 
offenders,  habitual  offenders,  sex  deviates,  and  mere  truants  from 
school.  The  high  percentage  of  repeaters  proved  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion measures  of  the  institutions  were  not  effective.  Institutions  to 
which  juvenile  delinquents  are  committed  received  an  appropriation 
of  nearly  $8  million  for  the  1947-1949  biennium,  and  a like  sum  was 
paid  by  the  home  counties  from  which  the  young  delinquents  came. 

From  this  study  of  juvenile  behavior  the  Joint  State  Government 
Commission  offered  the  following  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly: 

1.  The  creation  of  a Youth  Conservation  Board  to  serve  all 
youth  of  the  State  more  effectively,  to  reduce  and  prevent 
delinquency  and  to  carry  out  a program  of  rehabilitation. 

2.  Establishment  of  two  experimental  forestry  camps  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  wno  can  be  aided  more  effectively 
in  this  manner  than  by  commitment  to  existing  in- 
stitutions. 

3.  In  the  office  of  every  county  superintendent  of  schools  a 
youth  guidance  clinic  should  be  set  up. 

4.  Local  school  districts  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
facilities  available  to  child  and  adult  groups  after  school 
hours  and  during  vacation  periods. 

Policies  and  methods  of  administration  at  the  Morganza  Training 
School,  a State  institution  that  has  600  boy  and  girl  inmates,  were 
scored  by  a legislative  investigating  committee  gathering  data  for  the 
forementioned  report.  The  institution  was  denounced  as  a "school  for 
crime"  where  first  offenders  and  hardened  older  youth  and  men  were 
thrown  together,  and  where  brutality  and  vicious  practices  were  en- 
couraged by  a poorly-trained,  unfit  personnel.  The  committee  noted 
that  the  major  defect  of  training  schools  is  that  they  are  not  equipped 
nor  organized  to  give  individual  treatment  to  the  various  types  of 
inmates,  but  must  keep  them  in  mass  custody. 

The  perpetration  of  a number  of  brutal  sex  crimes  and  the  prevalence 
of  sex  offenses  among  young  persons  caused  legal,  medical,  and  penal 
authorities  to  plan  concerted  measures.  A classification  center  for  the 
study  of  sex  offenders  was  proposed  at  a Pittsburgh  conference  of 
doctors,  sociologists,  and  judges.  Clinical  treatment  for  milder  cases 
and  indefinite  prison  sentences  up  to  life  for  incurable  sex  criminals 
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were  advocated;  in  each  county  a clinic  similar  to  Allegheny  County’s 
Behavior  Clinic,  which  treats  patients  that  cannot  be  classified  as 
criminal  nor  insane,  was  recommended. 

The  judiciary 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  designed  to  assure  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  was  proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  legislative  consideration.  The  lawyers’  guild  recommended  a 
plan  whereby  the  appointment  to  a court  vacancy  would  be  made  by 
the  governor  selecting  one  of  three  persons  nominated  by  a non- 
partisan judicial  commission.  At  the  end  of  a "trial  period  ” of  not 
less  than  a year,  the  judge’s  name  would  be  listed  unopposed  on  a 
general  or  municipal  election  ballot,  and  if  he  received  a majority  of 
votes  favoring  his  retention  in  office,  he  would  serve  the  remainder  of 
his  term.  Should  he  be  rejected  by  the  voters,  the  governor  would 
make  another  selection  from  the  panel  of  three  names  suggested  by 
the  non-partisan  commission.  Judges  selected  under  this  plan  could 
not  hold  office  in  any  political  party,  nor  make  any  contribution  to  it, 
nor  participate  in  any  political  campaign.  Each  judicial  district  would 
have  a nominating  commission  which  would  consist  of  a judge  named 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  three  citizens  named  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  three  lawyers  chosen  by  the  local  bar  association.  If  the 
General  Assembly  of  1949  approves  the  "Pennsylvania  plan”  it  will 
also  need  the  endorsement  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1951,  and  finally 
the  approval  of  the  voters,  hence  it  would  be  several  years  before  it 
could  become  effective. 

Critics  of  the  plan  praised  its  intent  but  doubted  if  it  could  fully 
divorce  the  bench  from  politics.  They  noted  that  a partisan-minded 
governor,  politics-ridden  bar  associations,  and  a powerful  party 
machine,  could  bring  about  the  defeat  of  its  purpose.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  final  choice  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  voters,  and  the 
intelligent  casting  of  the  ballot  ultimately  remained  the  foundation 
that  guaranteed  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

Civil  cases  listed  for  trial  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  became  so  voluminous  that  a request  was  made 
of  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a sixth  judge  to  help  expedite 
litigation.  Even  with  the  aid  of  Federal  judges  from  other  states,  the 
five  jurists,  who  individually  hear  more  cases  than  the  judges  in  any 
other  district,  expressed  the  fear  that  the  court  might  fall  behind 
several  years  in  its  work,  a possibility  supported  by  spokesmen  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association. 
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The  existence  of  a number  of  practices  regarded  as  violations  of  the 
Magistrates’  Court  Act  of  1937  was  brought  to  light  by  the  State’s 
prosecution  of  Philadelphia  Magistrate  John  J.  O’Malley.  The  former 
city  chief  magistrate  was  charged  with  misconduct  in  office,  corrupt 
solicitation,  and  the  continuance  of  many  cases  without  noting  the 
reasons  in  the  magistrate’s  docket.  A lengthy  and  bitter  court  battle 
ended  in  a mistrial  with  the  Commonwealth  indicating  it  would  seek 
a retrial  early  in  1949- 

Major  consequences  of  the  case  were  the  arraignment  of  four  other 
magistrates,  and  a searching  examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
minor  judiciary  system  that  evoked  proposals  for  its  improvement. 
One  urged  the  abolishment  of  the  magistrates’  courts  entirely  and  the 
transfer  of  their  functions  to  the  municipal  courts;  a second  suggested 
that  all  magistrates  be  lawyers,  that  their  number  be  reduced,  and 
that  they  cease  being  actively  engaged  in  politics.  The  case  also 
emphasized  the  need  for  a revision  of  the  Magistrates’  Court  Act  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  eliminate  abuses  in  the  magisterial  system. 

Lawyers’  Closed  Shop 

The  struggle  carried  on  for  several  years  to  liberalize  the  methods 
of  local  bar  associations  in  admitting  lawyers  to  practice  in  county 
courts,  finally  wound  up  in  a test  case  appealed  from  the  courts  of 
Montgomery  County  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  Residence 
requirements  and  the  quota  system,  admitting  a limited  number  of 
lawyers  to  practice  yearly,  have  been  condemned  as  unfair  to  younger 
lawyers,  and  to  lawyers  who  do  not  live  in  the  county  where  they 
wish  to  practice.  About  half  of  the  State’s  counties  currently  have 
residence  requirements,  and  a few  adhere  to  the  quota  system.  The  test 
case,  however,  turned  on  the  question  of  whether  admission  to  prac- 
tice in  one  county  by  the  local  examining  board  permitted  a lawyer 
to  practice  in  any  court  in  any  county.  In  their  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  denied  that  admission  to  the  bar  of  one  county  auto- 
matically carried  with  it  admission  to  the  bars  of  all  counties;  local 
examining  boards  were  empowered  to  approve  or  reject  applications 
by  legislative  enactments  of  1909  and  1923.  County  boards,  however, 
the  justices  cautioned,  should  not  be  unreasonable  nor  abusive  in  the 
exercise  of  this  discretionary  power. 

A study  of  the  local  admission  rules  in  force  in  the  counties  was 
concurrently  being  made  by  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission, 
the  results  of  which  might  serve  to  counsel  the  State  Legislature  if 
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called  upon  by  advocates  of  the  "open  shop”  to  abolish  local  restrictive 
measures.  A preliminary  draft  of  a bill,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
State  Senator  John  M.  Walker  of  Allegheny  County,  would  wipe  out 
all  local  residence  requirements  and  quota  limitations,  and  would 
permit  a lawyer  to  practice  in  the  county  where  he  maintained  his 
principal  office.  He  could  also  move  his  office  to  another  county  and 
practice  there  even  though  not  a resident.  In  effect,  this  confined  law 
practice  to  the  courts  of  one  county  at  any  one  time,  but  would  not 
sanction  the  itinerant  or  "chain  store”  lawyer  pleading  in  the  courts 
of  many  counties.  The  elimination  of  quota  and  residence  restrictions 
would  satisfy  many  younger  lawyers  previously  barred  from  practice. 

Legal  Aid 

To  bring  legal  advice  within  reach  of  families  of  moderate  income, 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  instituted  a Lawyer  Reference  Serv- 
ice similar  to  legal  aid  groups  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
In  its  operation  a person  in  need  of  advice  may  call  upon  an  attorney 
in  charge  of  the  service  with  offices  in  Philadelphia’s  City  Hall.  If 
the  attorney  believes  the  visitor  needs  a lawyer’s  services,  he  is  recom- 
mended to  one  chosen  in  alphabetical  order  from  a panel  of  attorneys 
who  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  service.  For  a consultation  of 
half  an  hour  the  fixed  fee  is  $5.00,  an  arrangement  that  has  proved 
satisfactory  in  most  instances  where  in  effect  elsewhere.  If  further 
services  are  needed  fees  are  agreed  upon  in  advance,  and  any  dispute 
over  fees  is  settled  by  a committee  of  the  bar  association.  Legal  advice 
at  modest  costs  will  henceforth  be  available  to  persons  who  are  not 
of  the  indigent  class,  which  obtains  assistance  free  through  social 
agencies,  and  to  those  who  hitherto  have  considered  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  beyond  their  means. 

Divorce  Laws 

New  rules  of  procedure  in  uncontested  divorce  cases  became  effective 
at  mid-year  in  Pennsylvania.  The  changes,  which  affect  chiefly  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties,  do  not  alter  residence  requirements, 
grounds  for  divorce,  nor  proof,  but  they  do  bring  divorce  laws  in  line 
with  equity  and  law  actions  that  will  reduce  the  length  of  time  to 
obtain  a divorce  in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  by  about  two 
months.  The  committee  named  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  design 
the  revised  procedure  stated  that  the  new  provisions  will  not  permit 
the  flovirishing  of  a "divorce  racket”  in  this  State. 


XII 


ELECTIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Elections 

National  and  world-wide  attention  centered  upon  Philadelphia 
during  June  and  July  of  1948  when  both  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties  held  their  presidential  nominating  conventions  in  the  Quaker 
City.  It  was  also  chosen  by  the  newly-born  Progressive  party  for  its 
convention  held  late  in  July. 

At  the  primary  elections  in  April  there  were  over  four  and  a half 
million  Pennsylvanians  qualified  to  vote;  registered  Republicans  num- 
bered 2,676,972,  Democrats,  1,779,096,  and  all  other  parties  totalled 
53,753.  Compared  with  1940,  the  election  year  with  the  largest  number 
of  eligible  voters  in  the  State’s  history,  there  were  over  half  a million 
fewer  persons  registered  in  1948.  Intensive  drives  to  increase  registra- 
tion that  were  staged  during  the  summer  months  raised  the  number 
of  eligible  voters  in  the  November  elections  to  4,750,000,  a gain  of  a 
quarter  of  a million. 

Confronting  the  primary  voters  was  the  choice  of  delegates  to  be 
sent  to  the  party  conventions,  nominees  for  33  seats  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  25  vacancies  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  and  208  seats  in  the  Lower  House,  and  candidates  for  the  State 
offices  of  Treasurer  and  Auditor  General.  In  addition  to  the  two 
major  parties,  the  Progressive,  Socialist,  Industrial  Labor,  Militant 
Workers,  and  Prohibition  parties  sought  voting  support  for  their  re- 
spective candidates.  The  absence  of  factions  within  the  parties  was 
reflected  in  the  light  primary  vote  when  only  25.5  percent  of  the 
Republicans,  and  19.2  percent  of  the  Democrats  exercised  the  franchise. 

Watched  with  much  interest  as  a portent  was  the  distribution  of  the 
Republican  write-in  vote  among  the  several  presidential  aspirants  and 
possible  "dark  horses.”  Preference  for  Harold  E.  Stassen  was  shown 
by  the  81,242  votes  he  received;  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  second  with 
76,988,  and  Pennsylvania’s  United  States  Senator  Edward  Martin  was 
third  with  45,072  votes.  General  Douglas  A.  MacArthur,  Robert  A. 
Taft,  and  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  were  the  other  presidential  choices 
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of  numbers  of  Pennsylvanians.  Pennsylvania  Democrats  were  solidly 
united  behind  President  Harry  S.  Truman  who  received  328,891  votes. 
An  augury  of  the  fall  elections  was  the  heavy  outpouring  of  Republi- 
can votes  in  support  of  Weldon  B.  Heyburn  for  Auditor  General,  and 
Charles  R.  Barber  for  State  Treasurer,  when  both  candidates  received 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  Ramsey  S.  Black,  and 
William  J.  Lane,  Democrat  candidates.  Of  the  local  contests,  the  one 
attracting  State-wide  interest  was  the  bid  of  Republican  State  Chair- 
man, M.  Harvey  Taylor,  to  be  renominated  to  the  State  Senate.  After 
a bitter  struggle  between  Republican  factions  in  Dauphin  County, 
Senator  Taylor  gained  the  nomination  by  a comfortable  margin. 
According  to  some  observers  the  votes  cast  for  the  Progressive  and 
other  minor  party  candidates  were  largely  those  of  erstwhile  Demo- 
crats who  thus  lessened  the  strength  of  the  party  that  had  had  a 
majority  of  105,000  votes  in  the  presidential  election  of  1944.  The 
overwhelming  victory  of  Republican  candidates  in  securing  28  of 
Pennsylvania’s  33  Congressional  seats  in  the  1946  elections  was  also 
considered  a token  of  repeated  victory  by  the  G.O.P. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  convention  Pennsylvania’s  Republican  dele- 
gation in  Congress  named  Senator  Edward  Martin  as  its  unanimous 
choice  for  the  G.O.P.  presidential  nomination,  thus  endorsing  Gov- 
ernor Duff’s  earlier  acclamation  of  Senator  Martin  as  this  State’s 
"favorite  son.’’  Other  than  the  "favorite  son”  commitment.  Governor 
Duff  believed  that  the  73  votes  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  which 
he  headed  should  remain  united  and  unpledged  until  the  convention 
proceedings  indicated  which  candidate  had  the  greatest  popular  sup- 
port. This  request  for  party  harmony  was  aimed  at  making  the  most 
effective  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  votes  by  averting  an  impending  split, 
with  the  delegates  divided  in  their  support  of  candidates  Dewey, 
Vandenberg,  and  Stassen. 

In  the  sweltering  midsummer  heat  of  Philadelphia’s  non-air-condi- 
tioned Convention  Hall,  where  temperatures  registering  in  the  90’s 
were  intensified  by  the  heat  from  television  lamps.  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  of  New  York  received  the  presidential  nomination  on  the 
third  ballot.  Pennsylvania’s  strength  figured  prominently  when 
Senator  Martin  withdrew  from  the  race  and  announced  his  support  of 
Governor  Dewey  at  the  end  of  the  second  ballot,  on  which  40  of  the 
State’s  73  votes  had  been  given  the  New  York  governor.  Between  the 
second  and  third  ballots  a recess  was  granted  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Duff,  reportedly  to  unite  all  dissident  factions  in  support  of  either 
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Senators  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  or  Robert  A.  Taft.  The  dramatic  with- 
drawal of  Senator  Martin  and  his  speech  endorsing  the  leading  con- 
tender simultaneously  gained  the  nomination  for  Mr.  Dewey.  On  the 
final  balloting  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  73  votes  were  accorded  the  victori- 
ous candidate.  Subsequent  to  the  convention,  in  what  was  regarded 
as  recognition  of  Pennsylvania’s  role  in  securing  Mr.  Dewey’s  nomina- 
tion, Representative  Hugh  D.  Scott,  of  Philadelphia’s  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District,  was  named  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee. To  Philadelphia’s  hotels,  stores,  places  of  entertainment,  and 
to  others  catering  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  visitors,  went  an 
estimated  $5  million  spent  during  convention  week. 

Preparatory  to  their  party  convention  held  early  in  July,  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats  chose  Philip  Mathews  of  Carlisle  as  the  new  state 
chairman  to  direct  their  campaign.  Condemnation  of  Republican 
leadership  in  Congress  as  one  that  was  leading  to  "recession,  retrogres- 
sion and  depression’’  sounded  the  keynote  reiterated  many  times 
during  the  months  prior  to  the  fall  elections.  The  state  committee 
unanimously  endorsed  President  Harry  S.  Truman  for  re-election, 
singling  out  for  praise  the  civil  rights  program,  the  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law,  and  recognition  of  the  new  nation  of  Israel.  Though 
favoring  President  Truman,  many  leading  members  of  the  party  asked 
that  the  convention  delegates  remain  unpledged,  with  the  right  to 
vote  as  they  pleased  at  balloting  time.  Rumored  possibilities  persisted 
that  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  or  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  might  be  available  as  candidates. 

Proceedings  of  the  Democrat  convention  were  highlighted  by  a 
"walk”  of  many  delegates  from  the  southern  states  who  objected  to  the 
civil  rights  plank  in  the  party  platform.  Apart  from  this  insurgency 
President  Truman  was  nominated  without  opposition  and  received 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats. 

Convention  Hall  barely  had  time  to  cool  before  it  was  entertaining 
the  delegates  of  the  new  Progressive  Party  led  by  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry  A.  Wallace.  Among  the  several  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  founding  convention  of  the  third  party  was  one  favoring  the 
nationalization  of  all  coal  mines  in  the  United  States.  All  but  one 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Progressives  endorsed  the  proposal.  On 
July  26,  Mr.  Wallace  was  named  without  opposition  to  run  against 
Governor  Dewey  and  President  Truman. 

In  the  November  2 elections  Pennsylvania  returned  to  its  traditional 
adherence  to  the  Republican  party  by  giving  Mr.  Dewey  a total  vote  of 
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1,902,197,  a margin  of  nearly  150,000  over  President  Truman  who 
polled  1,752,426  votes,  but  the  Dewey  vote  was  far  below  the  500,000 
to  800,000  margin  predicted. 

A nation-wide  intensive  "grass  roots”  speaking  tour  by  President 
Truman  resulted  in  a stunning  upset  to  Republican  assurances  of  vic- 
tory for  Mr.  Dewey,  and  President  Truman  was  returned  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive  for  four  years.  In  Congress  eleven  Pennsylvania 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  from  Republican  to 
Democrat  hands,  and  in  the  State  Legislature  53  seats  were  lost  by  the 
Republicans.  The  approaching  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
found  the  Republicans  with  a majority  of  46.  For  the  first  time  in 
twelve  years,  however.  Republicans  were  elected  to  the  offices  of  State 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  General. 

Iffie  campaign  expenses  of  all  parties  and  factions  running  or  sup- 
porting candidates  amounted  to  more  than  two  million  dollars. 
Pennsylvania  Republicans  raised  nearly  $1,5()0,()()0;  Democrats  spent 
8350,000;  the  Progressives  $75,000,  and  labor  groups  had  an  election 
fund  of  about  $50,000.  Other  minor  groups  had  expenses  aggregating 
about  $25,000.  Considering  only  the  votes  cast  for  the  three  major 
presidential  candidates,  the  expense  outlay  per  vote  for  Pennsylvania’s 
political  groups  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty-three  cents. 

State  Government 

Many  of  the  public  services  approved  by  recent  State  legislatures 
moved  toward  completion  during  1948  under  the  energetic  supervision 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  State  government.  Developments 
that  will  benefit  present  and  future  generations  of  Pennsylvanians 
took  form  in  the  abatement  of  stream  pollution,  an  improved  net- 
work of  highways,  expanded  hospital  and  institutional  facilities, 
greater  public  health  services,  assistance  to  the  needy,  additional 
parks  and  recreational  areas,  and  positive  measures  to  conserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State. 

These,  and  other  projects,  plus  the  customary  expenses  of  the  usual 
functions  and  maintenance  of  state  government,  cost  each  Pennsyl- 
vanian an  average  of  $54.68.  This  was  an  enviable  figure  indicating 
a careful  control  of  finances  inasmuch  as  the  per  capita  expenditures 
in  42  states  exceeded  it,  and  the  national  average  was  25%  higher. 
Among  the  48  states  the  average  costs  of  state  government  rose  31.1% 
during  the  year,  compared  with  which  Pennsylvania’s  increase  was 
only  12.9%.  Economy  in  governmental  expenditures  was  not  achieved 
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by  curtailing  services  to  its  citizenry,  for  this  State  led  the  nation  in 
the  amounts  of  money  spent  on  highways,  hospitals  and  institutions 
for  the  handicapped,  and  on  public  welfare  and  assistance.  For  public 
health,  safety,  and  the  conservation  of  resources  it  was  third  among 
the  states.  To  assure  the  continuation  of  the  vast  public  improve- 
ment program  without  raising  the  existing  tax  level,  consideration 
was  being  given  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  General  State  Authority. 
If  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1949  it  would  create  a quasi-public 
body  empowered  to  finance  needed  construction  and  modernization 
of  many  of  the  State’s  educational,  health,  military,  correctional,  and 
penal  institutions,  by  the  issuance  of  long-term  bonds.  Current 
revenues  would  be  applied  to  furthering  other  necessary  public 
services. 

Employees  of  the  State,  numbering  over  40,000,  were  granted  a 
10  percent  salary  increase,  and  12,000  per  diem  workers  of  the  Fligh- 
ways  Department  received  a five-cents-an-hour  wage  raise  that  brought 
the  average  hourly  rate  to  ninety  cents.  Minimum  pay  scales  for 
beginning  employees  were  also  graded  upward.  A cost-of-living 
increase  ranging  from  5 to  15  percent  had  been  granted  State  workers 
in  1947. 

During  1948  two  changes  occurred  in  Governor  Duff’s  cabinet  when 
the  Honorable  David  W.  Harris  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Revenue  in 
March,  and  the  Honorable  Orus  J.  Matthews  relinquished  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  December.  The  Honorable  Otto  F.  Messner 
was  named  Acting  Secretary  of  Revenue,  but  the  year  ended  before  a 
successor  was  appointed  to  the  position  held  by  Mr.  Matthews.  With 
the  election  of  the  Honorable  Charles  R.  Barber,  Secretary  of  Welfare, 
to  the  position  of  State  Treasurer,  an  office  he  will  assume  early  in  May, 
1949,  the  choice  of  his  successor  to  the  welfare  post  remained  to  be 
made  in  the  near  future 

As  time  for  the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly  approached  on 
January  4,  1949,  there  appeared  agreement  by  both  major  parties  on 
a number  of  matters  that  should  receive  legislative  consideration. 
Democrat  leaders  pledged  support  to  the  Republican  administration 
and  legislative  majority  on  the  mental  health  program,  creation  of 
the  General  State  Authority,  improvement  of  penal  institutions,  stream 
clearance  and  water  conservation,  veterans’  bonus,  and  a broadened 
educational  program.  Issues  that  gave  promise  of  provoking  con- 
siderable partisan  debate  were  labor  legislation,  including  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation,  revising  workmen’s  compensation  rates. 
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salaries  of  teachers  and  other  professional  employees  of  the  State,  a 
housing  program,  highway  construction,  and  tax  policies.  There  were 
indications  also  that  the  State  might  follow  a Federal  practice  by  mak- 
ing lobbyists  register  either  with  officials  of  the  Legislature  or  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  require  them  to  furnish  per- 
tinent information  concerning  their  activities.  A bill  for  this  purpose 
was  introduced  in  the  1947  session,  but  failed  to  be  reported  out  of 
committee. 

The  reapportionment  of  Pennsylvania’s  legislative  and  judicial  dis- 
tricts to  reflect  changes  in  population  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bar  Association.  Citing  the  mandate  of  the  State  Constitution 
of  1874  that  reapportionment  shall  be  made  after  every  census,  the 
Bar  Association  noted  that  in  the  74  intervening  years  there  have  been 
only  three  apportionments  of  the  legislative  districts,  and  two  of  the 
State’s  judicial  districts.  As  a consequence  of  the  failure  of  legislatures 
since  1921  to  provide  for  the  re-defining  of  district  lines  according  to 
population,  some  areas  are  not  receiving  proper  representation  while 
others  are  over-represented.  A committee  of  the  Bar  Association  recom- 
mended that  the  planning  for  reapportionment  be  assigned  to  the 
joint  State  Government  Commission,  and  that  it  be  put  into  operation 
in  1951,  following  the  information  on  population  derived  from  the 
1950  census. 

Local  Government 

Among  measures  favorably  considered  for  improving  Philadelphia’s 
municipal  government  was  the  consolidation  of  city  and  county  offices, 
which  would  take  a minimum  of  four  years  before  it  could  be  put  into 
effect,  accompanied  by  revisions  in  the  city  charter  to  modernize  and 
overhaul  its  municipal  machinery.  Greater  home  rule,  debt  restrictions, 
and  changes  in  election  methods  were  other  proposals  offered.  Correc- 
tive measures  were  expected  to  be  offered  in  the  General  Assembly 
session  of  1949  by  members  of  the  Legislature  from  Philadelphia,  and 
by  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission.  The  latter  body  engaged 
the  Institute  of  State  and  Local  Government  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  survey  the  dual  governmental,  city-county,  structure  of 
Philadelphia.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  organized  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Movement,  a non-political  body  of  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  leaders  interested  in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  governmental,  industrial,  working  and  health  conditions 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Resembling  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development,  an  organization  with  similar  aims  for 
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the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  individual  members  pledged  time,  effort 
and  money  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  areas. 

For  the  year  1949,  Philadelphia  City  Council  adopted  a record  city- 
county  budget  of  $115,360,038,  a large  percentage  of  which  will  be 
derived  from  the  $1.70  real  estate  tax  for  every  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion. The  1949  budget  was  approximately  six  million  dollars  more 
than  that  for  1948,  but  did  not  allow  for  increased  salaries  requested 
by  city  and  county  employees.  Operating  Pittsburgh’s  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  1949  will  cost  a record  $33V2  million,  or  an  average  of  $47 
per  person  for  its  702,000  population.  A projected  public  improve- 
ments program  will  require  an  additional  $4V5  million  in  bond  issues. 
Pittsburgh,  according  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sources,  had 
the  lowest  number  of  police  department  employees  per  1,000  popula- 
tion of  any  of  the  twelve  major  cities  in  the  country.  With  I.6I 
policemen  for  every  1,000  persons,  several  members  of  Pittsburgh’s 
City  Council  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  budget  provide  for  an 
additional  100  patrolmen  to  give  greater  protection. 

Pittsburgh’s  success  to  date  in  eliminating  the  smoke  nuisance 
gained  the  attention  of  civic  leaders  outside  of  the  State.  The  several 
cooperating  groups  determined  to  rid  their  community  of  the  "Smoky 
City”  appellation,  were  commended  by  the  National  Clean-up,  Paint- 
up,  Fix-up  Bureau  for  making  Pittsburgh  the  second  cleanest  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  Extending  smoke  control  to  128  other 
municipalities  in  Allegheny  County,  a heavily  industrialized  area 
where  bituminous  coal  is  the  principal  fuel,  posed  greater  difficulties, 
but  county  officials  went  ahead  with  the  drafting  of  ordinances  for  this 
purpose. 

At  mid-year  legislation  was  adopted  by  Philadelphia’s  City  Council 
setting  up  a Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control  within  the  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Under  the  direction  of  a combustion  engineer,  aided 
by  an  industrial  and  a railroad  engineer  and  several  inspectors,  its  task 
was  the  reduction  of  smoke,  soot,  dust,  and  noxious  fumes  and  gases 
from  the  skies  over  Philadelphia.  A second  body,  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board,  was  created  to  devise  enforcement  regulations  and  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  enforcing  agency.  Violators  are 
subject  to  fines  from  $10  to  $100  for  each  offense,  or  jail  terms  if  fines 
are  not  paid  within  a specified  time.  Instances  of  heavy,  nauseous 
fumes  making  Philadelphians  and  residents  of  neighboring  areas  ill, 
demonstrated  the  urgent  need  of  regulation  planned  by  the  Division 
of  Air  Pollution  Control.  The  Donora  tragedy  in  which  twenty  per- 
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sons  were  killed  by  poisonous  fumes  blanketing  their  community,  gave 
impetus  to  speedy  action  aimed  at  eliminating  this  new  menace  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

Community  Affairs 

A number  of  Pennsylvania  communities,  from  small  villages  to  the 
fifth  largest  city  in  the  State,  observed  anniversaries  commemorating 
their  founding.  The  City  of  Reading  celebrated  its  200th  birthday  by 
a year-long  observance,  with  festivities  and  special  events  which  were 
climaxed  by  an  historical  pageant  that  turned  back  the  calendar  to 
1748.  Laid  out  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons  of  the  founder  of 
the  province,  Reading  became  a prosperous,  predominantly  German, 
community  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  Berks  County  farming  country. 
Industrially  it  ranks  third  in  the  State,  and  contains  the  world’s  largest 
full-fashioned  hosiery  mill  and  the  second  largest  producer  of  builders’ 
hardware.  Now  a city  of  greater  extent  than  its  English  namesake,  it 
entertained  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Reading,  England,  and  exchanged  gifts 
with  that  city  in  a demonstration  of  friendship.  Much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  many  historic  structures  located  in  Berks  County  by 
visitors  and  by  the  historically  minded.  An  attractive  map  prepared 
by  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  enabled  them  to  find  their 
way  to  the  Lincoln  Homestead,  Daniel  Boone  Birthplace,  Hopewell 
Village,  the  home  of  Conrad  Weiser,  and  other  spots,  all  appropriately 
marked  with  signs  done  in  the  beloved  "Dutch”  red  and  green  tulip 
motif.  The  story  of  Reading’s  growth  from  a surveyor’s  site  and  a few 
houses  to  a skyscraper  metropolis  was  told  by  Raymond  W.  Albright 
in  his  Tii’o  Centuries  of  Reading,  Pa.,  I74SA948,  published  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County. 

New  Castle,  once  the  Indian  trading  town  of  Kuskuskies,  now  grown 
to  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  County,  saluted  its  150th  year  during 
Fourth  of  July  week.  Parades,  pageants,  song  festivals  and  beauty  con- 
tests featured  the  sesqui-centennial,  with  townsfolk  and  former  resi- 
dents wearing  novel  headgear  and  making  purchases  with  "wooden 
nickels”  accepted  as  legal  tender  by  the  town  merchants.  Had  an 
Indian  emerged  from  the  woods  for  palaver  and  trade  he  would  have 
discovered  New  Castle’s  principal  trading  stock  to  be  bronze  and 
china,  for  it  houses  the  world’s  largest  bronze  plant  and  the  country’s 
only  producer  of  Haviland  china. 

In  neighboring  Mercer  County  another  sesqui-centennial  was  cele- 
brated by  Grove  City  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  Much  of  the  town’s 
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early  history  was  recaptured  in  the  pageants,  special  events,  window 
displays,  and  in  the  reminiscences  of  old  timers. 

Among  communities  that  joined  the  ranks  of  centenarians  in  1948 
were  Coudersport,  county  seat  of  Potter  County,  Falls  Creek  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  and  Black  Creek  Township  in  Luzerne  County.  The  city 
of  Monessen  in  Westmoreland  County  traced  its  growth  from  a 
borough  having  65  voters  in  1898,  to  a "little  giant”  among  steel- 
producing  centers,  with  a population  of  24,000  in  1948. 

November  19,  1948,  marked  the  85th  anniversary  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  "few  appropriate  remarks”  with  which  he  dedi- 
cated the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery.  Recreating  the  historic 
event,  citizens  of  Gettysburg  impersonated  Lincoln  and  other  eminent 
persons  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  thousands  of  Adams  County 
citizens  and  listeners  on  a nation-wide  network  heard  the  immortal 
address  delivered  by  a local  attorney.  The  event  was  given  a more 
realistic  note  when  the  Freedom  Train  stopped  at  Gettysburg  on  the 
same  day,  permitting  some  25,000  visitors  to  see  the  original  manu- 
script of  Lincoln’s  address,  and  many  other  outstanding  historical 
documents.  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  and  Undersecretary  of 
the  Interior,  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  were  the  principal  speakers. 

A most  unusual  bequest  gave  promise  of  a "new  day”  for  the  village 
of  Perryopolis,  a community  of  1,500  residents  in  the  mining  and 
farming  region  of  Fayette  County.  To  the  home  town  where  several 
generations  of  her  family  had  lived,  and  where  she  was  born,  Mrs.  Mary 
Fuller  Frazier,  a resident  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
left  a gift  estimated  at  several  million  dollars  to  finance  public  im- 
provements. To  make  the  wisest  use  of  the  legacy  a municipal  plan- 
ning consultant  was  retained  to  study  the  needs  of  the  village.  Its 
citizens  recommended  street  lights,  street  signs,  paved  streets,  repairs 
, to  school  buildings,  and  construction  of  a library  and  a high  school 
stadium.  Half  of  the  bequest  was  designated  for  the  improvements  and 
half  for  their  maintenance. 

One  man,  Gus  Barbush,  a Greek  immigrant,  became  the  owner  of 
Langeloth,  a community  in  Washington  County,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned by  a zinc  and  chemical  company.  As  proprietor  of  the  town 
Mr.  Barbush  sought  to  attract  several  industries  to  locate  in  Langeloth, 
and  to  keep  alive  civic  pride  and  optimism  in  the  breasts  of  the  1,200 
residents  of  his  "domain.” 
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The  Freedom  Train 

After  a tour  starting  from  Philadelphia  in  September  1947,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  stopped  at  322  communities  and  was  visited  by 
nearly  four  million  persons,  the  Freedom  Train  scheduled  its  final  stop 
for  New  York  City  early  in  January,  1949.  Many  Philadelphians  who 
had  not  been  able  to  see  its  display  of  historic  American  documents  on 
the  previous  visit,  hoped  to  see  it  return  to  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  dedicated.  To  insure  its  return  a public  subscription  was  launched 
to  meet  necessary  expenses,  and  it  was  scheduled  to  be  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  second  week  of  the  new  year. 

As  the  State  made  preparations  to  observe  Pennsylvania  Week, 
September  26  to  October  2,  it  was  suggested  that  a collection  of  im- 
portant documents  and  exhibits  pertaining  to  this  State  be  taken  on 
a tour  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  better  acquaint 
Pennsylvanians  with  their  historical  inheritance.  New  York  and 
California  were  other  states  planning  similar  historic  tours  on  special 
trucks  or  trains  displaying  the  significant  documents  connected  with 
their  history  and  development.  The  proposal  came  too  late  to  be  put 
into  effect  during  Pennsylvania  Week,  but  organizations  interested  in 
sponsoring  a State  Freedom  Train  laid  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Pennsylvania  Week 

"It’s  Your  Pennsylvania,  Keep  It  Growing”  was  the  challenging 
slogan  of  the  annual  observation  of  Pennsylvania  Week,  September 
26  to  October  2.  Throughout  the  State  many  committees  working 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
arranged  exhibits,  displays  and  special  events  calling  attention  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  attainments  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  its 
role  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Among  several  highlights  of  the 
week  were  the  "Pennsylvania  Week  Special,”  a train  carrying  a number 
of  notables  on  a good-will  tour  of  twenty  cities  in  the  State;  window 
displays  depicting  the  many  aspects  of  Pennsylvania’s  heritage  of 
freedom;  industrial  exhibits,  and  "open  houses”  conducted  by  several 
large  industrial  establishments.  Museums,  art  galleries,  scientific  insti- 
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tutions,  and  historical  organizations  participated  with  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  stressing  achievements  in  cultural  life  and  scientific 
advancements.  High  schools  conducted  contests  designed  to  better 
acquaint  students  with  their  State,  and  Pennsylvania’s  war  dead  were 
remembered  by  the  planting  of  dogwood  trees  along  Route  22,  the 
Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway.  Through  these  many  activities  Penn- 
sylvanians obtained  an  appreciation  of  their  past,  an  assessment  of 
their  State's  present  greatness,  and  an  inspiration  to  strive  for  the 
fulfillment  of  its  potentialities. 

Historical  Notes 

Independence  National  Historic  Park,  an  area  embracing  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Congress  Hall,  Carpenters’  Hall  and  other  historic 
shrines  in  downtown  Philadelphia,  moved  closer  toward  realization 
when  the  Federal  government  approved  the  expenditure  of  $4V2 
million  for  its  development.  Envisaged  to  cover  an  area  of  three  blocks, 
the  projected  national  park  will  be  adjoined  by  a mall  constructed  by 


Courtesy  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Quaker  Commonwealth,”  a Pennsylvania  Week  window  display 
calling  attention  to  the  early  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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the  State  extending  from  Independence  Square  northward  to  the 
Delaware  River  Bridge.  After  the  changes  have  been  made,  the  heart 
of  old  Philadelphia  will  be  transformed  to  more  closely  take  on  the 
appearance  it  bore  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  when  it  was  the 
center  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  the  place  of  the  framing  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  the  seat  of  the  national  government. 

Historic  old  Fort  Mifflin,  erected  as  Mud  Fort  in  1774,  a strategic 
point  in  the  defense  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution,  and  used 
in  various  capacities  in  all  succeeding  conflicts  of  the  United  States, 
was  proposed  as  a state  or  national  park  subsequent  to  its  abandon- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1948.  Upon  the  occasion  of  its  renaming 
in  the  1790’s,  it  was  rebuilt  with  brick  and  stone  in  an  attractive 
postcolonial  style  of  architecture  that  has  been  restored  in  recent 
years.  Pennsylvania’s  legislators  and  representatives  in  Congress  were 
appealed  to  in  the  interest  of  preserving  this  excellent  monument  to 
state  and  national  military  history. 

Fire,  possibly  the  greatest  hazard  to  historic  structures,  destroyed 
the  Three  Tuns  Inn,  a landmark  of  conviviality  in  Montgomery  County 
near  Ambler  since  the  late  colonial  era.  Fire  also  threatened  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  fine  old  homes,  the  Powel  House  at  224  South  Third 
Street,  when  a neighboring  business  establishment  was  seriously  dam- 
aged. Now  the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Landmarks,  the  home  was  built  about  1765,  and  became  a center 
of  social  and  political  life  when  occupied  by  Samuel  Powel,  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution. 

Legislative  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  historically  signifi- 
cant buildings,  sites,  and  archaeological  remains  within  the  Common- 
wealth was  evident  in  the  assignment  given  the  Joint  State  Govern- 
ment Commission  to  have  compiled  a list  of  such  places  with  accom- 
panying recommendations  for  their  future  protection.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  a catalog 
classifying  Pennsylvania’s  historic  places  according  to  counties  was 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1949,  along  with 
suggested  legislation  designed  to  preserve  for  future  generations  these 
material  reminders  of  Pennsylvania’s  historic  past. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  in  Pitts- 
burgh— the  "golden  triangle” — the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  acquired  over  thirty  acres  of  land  and  buildings 
for  the  creation  of  Point  State  Park.  After  existing  structures  are 
removed,  this  area,  for  which  the  old  empires  of  France  and  Britain 
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Struggled  in  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  which  later  became  one  of 
the  gateways  to  the  west,  will  become  an  outstanding  historical 
attraction  with  the  site  of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  restored  blockhouse  as  its 
principal  features. 

Some  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Fort  Pitt,  one  phase  of  the  struggle 
for  the  land  west  of  the  "Endless  Mountains”  was  commemorated  in 
1948  by  the  185th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run, 
fought  on  August  5,  1763.  Here,  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  who  had 
earlier  participated  in  taking  Fort  Duquesne  (Fort  Pitt)  from  the 
French,  used  a feigned  retreat  to  trap  a large  force  of  hostile  Indians 
who  had  been  aroused  by  the  Ottowa  chief,  Pontiac,  to  drive  all  whites 
from  the  frontiers.  By  his  successful  feint.  Bouquet  broke  the  Indian 
power  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  subsequently  in  the  Ohio  country, 
an  achievement  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  185  years  later. 

A cargo  of  luxury  goods,  household  utensils,  and  farm  supplies  be- 
lieved to  have  been  shipped  from  England  in  the  1770’s  and  destined 
for  Philadelphia,  finally  reached  shore  in  the  summer  of  1948.  Neither 
a "ghost”  nor  a derelict  vessel,  but  one  that  was  sunk  under  unknown 
circumstances  in  the  Delaware  River  near  Fort  Mifflin,  had  sucked 
out  of  its  rotted  silt-covered  hulk  a rich  assortment  of  pewter  plates, 
brass  buttons,  locks,  keys,  bottles,  teakettles,  forks,  scythes,  knives, 
pliers,  axes,  and  trinkets  evidently  intended  for  the  Indian  trade. 
While  dredging  the  river,  Army  engineers  came  upon  the  vessel,  and 
by  using  powerful  suction  pumps  drew  up  its  cargo  and  spewed  it 
onto  the  neighboring  shoreline.  Antiquarians,  collectors,  museum 
representatives,  and  members  of  local  historical  societies  spent  many 
fruitful  hours  digging  for  the  valued  colonial  relics. 

Digging  into  the  sub-surface  of  several  sites  near  Wysox  in  Bradford 
County,  archaeologists  came  upon  evidences  that  this  area  was  occupied 
by  Indians,  possibly  related  to  the  Susquehannocks  and  Cayugas,  be- 
tween the  1200’s  and  1600’s.  Pottery  and  other  artifacts  found  in  the 
excavations  represented  six  cultural  stages  of  many  generations  of 
Indians  who  dwelt  in  bark-covered  houses,  depended  largely  on 
agriculture  for  subsistence,  and  hunted  the  elk  for  food  and  for  mate- 
rials to  make  clothing  and  bone  utensils.  Sometime  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  pressure  from  the  more  warlike  Indians  of  the  New  York 
region  is  believed  to  have  pushed  these  dwellers  of  the  upper  Susque- 
hanna Valley  southward  down  the  river  to  the  Lancaster  County  area. 

The  curtain  of  more  remote  time  was  pushed  aside  a little  further 
on  Pennsylvania’s  prehistoric  past  by  the  finding  of  the  fossilized  foot- 
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prints  of  an  unidentified  creature,  believed  by  paleontologists  to  pre- 
date the  dinosaur  by  150  to  300  million  years.  In  a densely  wooded 
spot  near  Marienville  in  Forest  County,  twenty  pairs  of  footprints 
belonging  to  a three-toed  creature  have  survived  through  the  eons  of 
time  embedded  on  a large  piece  of  sandstone.  The  geological  forma- 
tion tended  to  identify  it  as  an  amphibious  creature  that  roamed  about 
this  part  of  the  world  about  a quarter  of  a billion  years  ago. 
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